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EDITORIAL 


IKE A SUMMER THUNDER-STORM, sweeping 
down in a moment from nowhere, the riots which 
raged in the streets of Vienna during the second week 

in July have sent tremors of fear throughout Europe. For 

communications are restored, and the story of what has 
happened in the Austrian capital be- 
comes known, thoughtful men in other 
cities of the 


Vienna Rioting 
Warns Europe 


continent are asking 

whether their communities are secure 
against a similar outbreak. The Vienna riots seem to have 
started without plan or warning. A Viennese court in ob- 
vious sympathy with conservative elements acquitted of 


murder three men who admitted firing into a labor parade, 


Labor elements staged another parade in protest against the 
verdict. This parade started as a silent, unarmed affair. It 
grew to enormous proportions, and as excitement mounted 
it became increasingly active in its modes of demonstration. 
National police, at the command of the conservative gov- 
ernment headed by the priest-chancellor, Monsignor Seipel, 
finally took the aggressive, firing into and charging the 
crowds. Troops stationed in Vienna refused to join in these 
measures of repression. The crowds were able, through 
superiority of numbers, to do great damage to civic build- 


ings, but troops brought in from the country finally restored 


order. As these lines are written the general strike enforced 
by the labor elements has been called off, the conservative 
government has maintained itself in power, but the govern- 
ment has granted the right of the socialists to maintain a 
special “republican police” force within Vienna, at least 
until parliament meets. It is reported that the three days of 
rioting have resulted in the death or wounding of a thou- 
sand Viennese. The whole shocking affair emphasizes again 
the instability of central Europe. After all the desperate 
attempts that have been made, in the face of the difficulties 
created by the treaty of Versailles, to put these post-war 
states on a firm footing, life is still so hopeless for millions 
that they are willing to embrace almost any action that 
promises a change. It is the desperate cynicism of the “‘it- 
can’t-be-any-worse” attitude, still hanging over central Eu- 
rope, that is disclosed at work underneath the Ausrian up- 
heaval. 


China’s Nationalist Revolution 
Shows Signs of Slowing Up 


NDERSTANDING the current phase of the Chinese 

revolution is difficult, because of the obvious lack of 
understanding on the part of the correspondents to whom 
the westerner must look for information. Dispatches from 
the far east are so contradictory, and so clearly inspired by 
rumor of the most irresponsible kind, that it is once again 
only possible to guess at what is going on. Such hints as 
the cables carry, however, suggest that the nationalist drive 
against northern China has practically come to a halt. 
Chang Tso-lin appears to remain beyond attack in the ter- 
ritory around Peking, while it is even reported that his 
henchman, Chang Chung-chang, has concluded an armistice 
with the nationalist general, Chiang Kai-shek, whereby 
Chiang agrees to withdraw his troops from the one impor- 
tant northern province that had been seriously invaded, 
Shantung. This is said to be in order that Nanking—the 
moderate wing—and Hankow—the radical wing of the na- 
tionalists—may at last fight their differences out to a finish, 
The story is to be accepted with extreme caution. Equal re- 
serve should be shown toward reports that a Nankingese 
army has already captured Hankow. But if it should be 
proved that Chiang Kai-shek has actually come to an under- 
standing with Chang Chung-chang, or any of the other 
northern freebooters, then the Chinese nationalist revolu- 
tion will face another internal struggle. When the split 
came within that movement between the moderates and the 
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radicals—who are again split between left wing radicals and 
communists—the moderates put their fortunes in the hands 
of the successful general, Chiang Kai-shek. At the moment 
that seemed their only possible course. If now, however, 
Chiang has begun to traffic with the reactionaries of the 
north, it will indicate that he has been lured into the old, 
blind alley of the personal war lord. Such a development 
would involve a betrayal of the nationalist program, leading 
to an internal uprising against Chiang Kai-shek either next 
And it would also, alas, play di- 
rectly into the hands of the radicals. 


year or the year after. 


The Church Needs Diversities 
Of Tongues 

HE CHURCH has been a polyglot institution from 

the day of its birth. The throng which came together 
on Pentecost to learn the meaning of the strange thing that 
was happening heard “every man in his own language— 
Parthians, Medes, Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia and 
in Judea, Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia,” and all 
the rest. Whatever it was that actually occurred, the central 
fact is that the gospel came through many channels to 
diverse individuals. The cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York has radiating from its choir a series of chapels 

a perfect chaplet of chapels crowning the majestic head 

of the great church—all dedicated to services in different 
languages. The idea is beautiful as well as practical, and 
suggestive as well as beautiful. For these things are a 
parable. The church today needs the gift of tongues in 
another sense. As Dr. Eugene Shippen has said: “I visu- 
alize the church of the free spirit as a cathedral having 
many language chapels united by common ties of human 
need and aspiration. Let those who speak the language of 
theology or science, mysticism or reform, philanthropy or 
humanism, or symbolism, try to understand the universal 
language of the spirit, of which these tongues are dialects. 
Religion must find expression in all forms and modes with- 
out losing its spiritual character. The universal church, 
the holy catholic church, is all these, and above all it is 
spiritual. It must be all things to all men, and ample as the 
wants of men.” This is well said. Those who stand outside 
may find confusion in the diversity of the tongues rather 
than harmony in the common message, and scoff at all the 
speakers as full of new wine, but the church must know 
how to find unity in its diversities. 


The Naval,‘Disarmament Conference 
Pursues Its Weary Way 


BOUT ALL that can be said for the naval disarma- 


ment conference at Geneva is that it still continues. 
Whether or not this avoidance of an open rupture is a bless- 
ing becomes more and more questionable. As things are 
going, there are indications that world understanding—and 
so ultimate peace—might gain from a frank abandonment 
of this farce. For what started as an avowed attempt to 
secure a reduction in the size of the world’s three major 
navies has now twisted itself around into a position where 
any agreement which may be signed is likely to provide for 
an actual increase in naval tonnage, and an enormous in- 
crease in the tax burdens of at least two of the peoples 
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directly concerned. At the hour of writing the American 
delegates are considering a proposal made by the British 
and Japanese delegates, which, it is rumored, would lay 
down a 12:12:8 ratio for the auxiliary warships of the three 
navies, and would limit the total tonnage for cruisers and 
destroyers to 505,000 tons for the two larger powers and 
325,000 tons for Japan. But the American admirals are 
said to feel that twelve cruisers of the 10,000 class—which 
this plan has in view—are not enough for this country, and 
so the negotiations must continue toward some other form. 
ula. The sardonic fact that lies behind all the formulas so 
far presented, however, is that the adoption of any one of 
them would have left at least one nation—and in some cases 
more than one—with a free hand to embark on a building, 
rather than a reduction, program. The only formula which 
will satisfy the naval experts at Geneva is one which, in its 
zeal for disarmament, leaves all three navies in a position 
to enlarge. This whole dreary farce should have one per- 
manent benefit. It should show the peoples of the earth the 
hopelessness of seeking world peace by any such means, 
When three nations which protest their confidence in each 
other can get no farther toward disarmament than have the 
three at Geneva, it is obvious that a new world order is not 
going to come that way. The problem of disarmament can 
never be solved until the institution of war has been dis- 
established. 


The Centenary of 
William Blake 


ILLIAM BLAKE died in July, 1827, known to but 

few and regarded by fewer of his contemporaries. 
That he died, as he had lived, poor, is of course a matter of 
no rarity or moment in ihe story of a poet. That even the 
most discriminating critics and the most sensitive spirits of 
his time got but a vague inkling that there was something 
wonderful in him which they could not understand, is more 
Significant but not surprising, for Wordsworth 
was probably not far wrong when he said, “I fear there is 
no doubt the poor man is mad.” Blake would have fared 
badly at the hands of a lunacy commission. But the deep 
simplicity of Wordsworth found some answering vibration 
in Blake’s unearthly “innocence,” and he added, “But his 
madness interests me more than the sanity of Lord Byron 
and Walter Scott.” Perhaps it was a symptom of that 
madness that, with a mad man’s uncanny cunning, he hid his 
meaning under fantastic concealments of obscure phrase, 
tortured image, and anarchistic paradox. Even when he em- 
ployed the most ostentatious simplicity of style and matter, 
it was as though he were hiding something in plain sight, like 
Poe’s “purloined letter.” The child of his “Songs of Inno- 
cence” is not the common household variety of child; his 
lamb is not merely the young of the ovis domesticus ; his 
Let Wordsworth sing of 
the deep significance of simple nature; Blake set himself to 
celebrate the still deeper meaning of the unnatural of which 
the natural is but the shadow and the symbol. And in the 
later poems even this fictitious simplicity vanishes and his 
prophetic books are as frankly obscure as an apocalypse. 
Dualistic as a Manichaean, he conceives of the world as a 
field of titanic struggle between the powers of light and the 


significant. 


tiger is no common jungle cat. 
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hosts of darkness. In his middle years the battle rages with 
doubtful issue, but toward the end the “everlasting gospel” 
prevails by the continuous incarnation of God in man and in 
the beauty of the world. If this is madness, still there is 
much of wisdom if little of method in it. A hundred years 
is little enough time to begin to become aware of the place 
that such a beautiful and fantastic figure holds among the 
exponents of prettiness and well ordered thinking. 


More Trouble in 
Nicaragua 

O A PUBLIC which thought that the problem of Nica- 
{row was settled, at least for the time being, the news 
But United States 
marines have been under fire for hours ; one marine has been 


of fighting at Ocotal comes as a shock. 


killed, another wounded, and a member of the marine- 
trained Nicaraguan constabulary has been killed; hundreds 
of Nicaraguans are reported to have fallen. 
the battle tell of the use of machine guns, air bombing 


Accounts of 


squadrons, and all the other appurtenances of modern war- 
fare. It is difficult to dismiss this as a local and unimpor- 
tant incident. As time elapses it becomes evident that the 
mission which Colonel Henry L. Stimson carried out in 
Nicaragua a few months ago was hardly the diplomatic tri- 
umph that it has been proclaimed. The “diplomacy” of 
Colonel Stimson seems rather to have been an ultimatum, 
which amounted to serving notice on the Nicaraguan oppo- 
nents of the American-maintained government that if they 
did not surrender their arms and stop interfering they would 
he smashed by the armed forces of the United States. It is, 
therefore, significant to find that the Associated press speaks 


of Ocotal as the “scene of the first decisive engagement since 
the occupation.” It is time that Americans were learning 
that, camouflage it as we will with diplomatic phraseology, a 
military occupation has taken place in this central American 
republic. And armed occupation may lead us a long way 
before we are through with it. For it is evident that Nica- 
ragua is not yet pacified, and will not be pacified without 
an extension of the use of our armed forces. Even more 
disquieting is the possibility as to what may grow out of an 
open American military regime. 


he Caribbean area is taking on a more avowed and hard- 


American imperialism in 


Americans do 


boiled attitude with every passing month. 


not yet begin to suspect what this will ultimately mean in 
terms of their relations with the other peoples of this hemi- 
sphere. 


Negro Education 
Going Forward 

ISK UNIVERSITY has completed a campaign for 

money to cover deficits accrued in the past and has 
thus made available the million dollars voted to it by the 
general education boards some months ago. One hundred 
thousand dollars has also been collected for repair and re- 
building. The tuition will be raised the coming year from 
fifty to one hundred dollars, which with a student body of 
five hundred, and interest on the million dollars endowment, 
will greatly increase its facilities and remove the major 
portion of the annual financial deficit. There were eight 
hundred applicants for registration in the last academic year 
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and more than one thousand are in prospect for the com- 
ing year. It speaks well for the standing of the university 
that twice as many students desire to attend as can be ac- 
commodated, and even better for the colored race when 
hundreds more desire to attend college than can be ad- 
mitted. The second summer institute for colored ministers 
at Fisk has just closed. There were one hundred and nine 
registrations, representing eight denominations and thirteen 
states. The ministers attending showed an eagerness and 
alertness that promises better things for the leadership of 
the colored churches of the south in the future, if only their 
number can be sufficiently multiplied by institutions like 
Fisk and Hampton and others that are rendering them such 
service. The Negro pastor has a unique place in the affec- 
tions of his people, and the enlightening and broadening of 
his intelligence will perhaps effect more for the progress of 
the race than that of any other single group. 


The Salesman Nobody 
Knows 

TASTY BROCHURE issued by one of the great life 

insurance companies portrays Moses as the original 
high pressure salesman who, even laboring under the dis- 
advantages of being unable to stir the enthusiasm of his 
constituency by the use of prospecti, blueprints and the 
other typographical paraphernalia employed so effectively 
by the modern real estate operator, was able to sell the idea 
of the Promised Land and make it stay sold through forty 
years of deferred delivery. Columbus also was a great sales- 
man, but his task was less difficult, though still hard enough. 
All he had to do, after putting over the New World idea 
with Queen Isabella, was to resell it to the crews of his 
three vessels for the short period of ninety days. And so, 
one will superficially argue, the modern man of faith who 
has a moral or spiritual project to promote, must likewise 
develop the technique of the salesman to put over his propo- 
sition. Is not the greater truth to be found in the reverse 
statement of the proposition? Instead of the man of faith 
being essentially a super-salesman, conceive of the really 
great salesman as essentially a man of faith. What Moses 
and Columbus had, and what every supreme and sincere 
salesman has, is an unshakable faith in a great idea. It is 
not salesmanship that makes the man of faith effective, but 
faith that makes the salesman effective. It is only the pos- 
session of those qualities which are found in their highest 
potential in religion that gives efficiency to the higher activi- 
ties of commerce. Instead of the propagandists of religion 
sitting humbly at the feet of the salesmen and go-getters, 
they are the teachers who give to the world of commerce 
the patterns and the ideals which make business both re- 
spectable and successful. 


Academic Credits for 

College Athletics 

I ESPITE THE VAGUENESS of newspaper reports, 
it seems certain that Leland Stanford university has 

reached an important decision in regard to the treatment of 

athletes. Players on the various teams in the California 

institution will, in the future, be required to take regular 

classroom instruction in the theory and technique of the 
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sports in which they compete. This instruction will be given, 
say the reports, by the coaches. It will be regarded as a 
part of the regular university course for the athletes in- 
volved, with requirements as to absence, examinations, 
theses, and all the other classroom accompaniments, on ex- 
actly the same plane as in other classes. When the course 
is satisfactorily pursued, academic credit will be given. At 
first sight, the idea of giving four hours of credit to a 
205-pound guard for passing an examination after instruc- 
tion by “Pop” Warner in “The Theory and Practice of 
Body Blocking, with Special Reference to Fake Forward 
Passes,” But a little reflection is 
likely to change one’s mind. After all, what did the 205- 
pound guard come to college for? There is, to be sure, an 


may seem a bit bizarre. 


outside chance that he came in order to prepare himself for 
a career peddling bonds. But the chances are good that he 
came to play football. The colleges are full of boys who 
have come to play football, or to run, or to jump, or to row, 
or to indulge in some other sport. For boys of this type, 
playing is probably the thing they had best be doing at this 
time of life. Why should the college not recognize the facts 
for what they are? Why not offer the youngster a real 
education in the one thing he wants to be educated in? If 
a college of business administration is all right, what’s the 
matter with at least a department openly and avowedly 
devoted to the production of superathletes ? 


Young People and ‘Tradition 


a large college and a mother confessor to many 


wad | FIND it difficult,” said a member of the faculty of 


students, “to impress my confidants with the in- 
I ask 


them to regard each venture as a bargain and persuade them 


trinsic virtue or vice of any contemplated conduct. 
to count the cost they will be called upon to pay. If pro- 
miscuous sex relations are condemned merely because they 
are wrong, such condemnation offers no effective restraint. 
If I reason with the young people and discover to their 
slightly fevered intelligence the social consequences of their 
actions, I am able to enforce moral standards diverging but 
No doubt there is virtue 
in making the experience of the past intelligible to the pres- 


slightly from accepted standards.” 


ent and in adding the prestige of reason to the seemingly 
arbitrary precepts of the past. Yet the modern educator 
seems to be oblivious to all the implications of this new 
cult of immediacy. If we accept the experience of the past 
only when it promises the highest satisfactions to the in- 
dividual, we plunge ourselves into a utilitarianism which 
makes morality dependent entirely upon the prudence of the 
individual. The fact that moral traditions were elaborated 
not only by the experience of individuals but by the ex- 
perience of society and took account of the social con- 
sequences as well as the individual satisfactions of types of 
moral conduct, seems to be lost on many modern educators. 

Every age which revolts against the imperfections in the 
traditions of the fathers is tempted to regard all tradition 
as useless and even harmful. If the traditions have been 
enforced with extraordinary rigor and elaborated in great 
detail, they are the surer to encounter the disrespect of the 
new generation and to face the peril of destruction. The 
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more elaborate their structure and the more formidable the 
social forces which support them, the more violent becomes 
the rebellion. Every age of classicism breeds its Rousseau, 
It is difficult for a new generation to distinguish between the 
limitations in the traditions of the past and the accumulated 
wisdom garnered from the experience of many generations 
which is the soul of the tradition. Finding an error in every 
truth and an hypocrisy in every sanctity, the new day is 
always tempted to discredit the past entirely and give itself 
to the dogma that there is guidance for a fuller life in noth- 
ing but its own experience. 

The academic world was properly outraged some years 
ago when Henry Ford gave it as his opinion that history 
is bunk. Yet there is a tendency in the modern academic 
world which takes Mr. Ford’s utterance as the voice of 
We embrace utilitarianism without taking account 
of the price which England paid for developing its new in- 
dustries in the nineteenth century under the moral guidance 
of nothing but utilitarian ethics. We discount monogamy 
and forget that the renaissance experimented with freer sex 


wisdom. 


relations and found no real freedom in its emancipation. We 
ask each new generation to find God in its own way, for- 
getting that the highest discoveries of the race were gained 
only by adding experience upon experience. Leave any gen- 
eration to its own devices and it is as likely as not to express 
its religion in some kind of phallic cult which merely repeats 
the errors of a primitive century. Obsessed with the limita- 
tions of our religious traditions, we inculcate a disrespect 
for traditional religion and discover our youth embracing 
insipid pantheisms, the moral impotence of which the whole 
history of Asia reveals. Discovering classic philosophy to 
be poorly adjusted to the facts of modern science, we dis- 
count philosophy only to let each science develop an unre- 
flective philosophy of its own, usually a deterministic one, 
the errors of which could be exploded if it could only be 
seen how incompatible it is with the determinisms of the 
other sciences. We are in danger of repeating philosophical, 
theological and moral heresies which other ages explored to 
the tasting of their bitterest fruits merely because we are 
afraid of consulting the past. 

It is true of course that the business of consulting the past 
It is dangerous to persuade a 
new generation to accept the sanctities of the fathers without 
reanalysis. The fathers discovered much but they did not 
envisage all the truth. 


is not without its dangers. 


Every tradition has its imperfection. 
Some traditions, which approximated truth for their own 
generation, become false for the new day. Truth must be 
judged in the light of its environment. Frequently the 
waters of life are corrupted by the vessels in which they are 
contained. It is necessary therefore to develop a critical 
intelligence even while we preserve a reverence for past 
achievement. It is precisely at this point that modern educa- 
tion fails so frequently. Between those who try to persuade 
young people to receive the accepted formulas of the fathers 
without amendment and those who encourage young people 
to embark upon the adventure of life with no guidance but 
their own fragmentary experience, we are on the way to 
making a mess of building the new world. 

It is not easy to cultivate a spirit in which reverence and 
self-reliance are equally balanced and to develop initiative 
and loyalty in the same individual. It is precisely because 
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this is not easy that it is so much worth doing. Many of our 
modern discussion groups which have had the wholesome 
effect of encouraging young people to explore all the in- 
tricacies of a moral problem for themselves unfortunately 
also have the unwholesome by-product of making them 
proud in the business of pooling their varied ignorance. The 
ideal discussion group provides for the opportune injection 
of expert knowledge at the precise moment when the group 
experiences a need for more facts. But the significant thing 
is that the average group never arrives at this point. Its 
animadversions usually result in nothing more creative than 
an elaboration of the sophists’ thesis that man is the measure 
of all things. In this respect the discussion group is typical 
of the dominant trend in our whole modern education. 
Between those who adhere slavishly to the past and those 
who reject it we cannot find truth. 

The business of developing self-reliance and a sense of 
loyalty to the past is particularly important in religious and 
moral education; for our moral and religious traditions are 
so obviously defective and yet religious and moral truth is 
so evidently the joint product of the ages. The more in- 
tricate and complex the problem which faces the conscience, 
the more necessary it becomes for each generation to dis- 
count neither its own experience nor that of the fathers. 

here is hardly an error which it might commit from which 
it could not be warned by some tragedy of the past and there 
is hardly a new adventure of faith upon which it might em- 
bark to which it might not be inspired by some uncompleted 
adventure of another age. 

[here must always be a certain tension between the gen- 
Each generation is under the illusion of having 
wrought more perfectly than an impartial appraisal of its 
achievements will justify. It is always jealous of those who 
will not accept its dicta at face value. We must breed in 
each new generation, therefore, a wholesome and heroic re- 
bellion against the pretensions of the fathers. But with that 
rebellion there must come a reverent and grateful acknowl- 
edgement of the achievements of the fathers. Else we are 
put under the necessity of beginning civilization de novo in 
ach generation. Modern education has not yet proved that 
it knows how to indoctrinate in the same individual a spirit 
of self-reliance and a spirit of reverence. The world is full 
of slaves and rebels. The unqualified obedience of the one 
is harmful, for the standards to which they are obedient are 
deiective. The revolt of the others is equally dangerous to 
civilization, for the defective standards almost invariably 
have truth at the heart of them, which it is perilous to flout. 


erations. 


{here is no reason why young people should be convinced 

| the virtue of a monogamous marriage relation only after 
they have experimented with the evils which come from 
promiscuity. There is no reason why as good scientists we 


should not profit by the experiments of the past in every 


realm of thought and conduct. Perhaps there are always 
more slaves than rebels and it may therefore be the part of 
wisdom to endow rebellious heroism with virtue. Yet it 
would be well for modern educators, particularly in the field 
{ ethics, to remember that no one is so slavishly bound to 
the past as the person who is too ignorant of it to avoid its 
mistakes. Much of the ethical theory which is proceeding 
out of behavioristic psychology would be immediately dis- 
credited by anyone who had made a careful study of the 
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hedonistic ethics of another day. It was a gentle cynic who 
observed that there is nothing new under the sun. But a 
touch of cynicism is always a part of wisdom when men are 
carried away by a sense of their own importance. Let the 
revolt of youth be tempered by the wholesome reflection 
that there is hardly an experiment upon which it may em- 
bark for which history may not supply more data than the 
experience of any individual or generation. 


Margins and Overflows 


IFTY-FIVE PHYSICIANS recently invited the 
members of the New York Academy of Medicine to 
attend an exhibition of their paintings; not paintings 
that they had bought, but paintings that they had painted. 
Critics said that some of them were pretty good. A dean 
of women, who has spent the central thirty years of her life 
teaching French literature and helping college girls with 
their personal and academic problems, resigns to study and 
practice sculpture. 
enlighten the western hemisphere about relativity, and he 
walks down the gang-plank of the steamer with a violin 
under his arm, An eminent German church historian comes 
as a Visiting professor to one of our great universities, and 
he also brings his violin and plays it with skill and charm. 
The dean of American physicists, a Nobel prize winner, 
when he tires of measuring things so infinitely small or so 
infinitely distant that they are invisible without the instru- 
ments which he himself has invented, goes out into the coun- 
try and paints landscapes. A professor of English, who has 
gained wide fame and the accompanying emoluments as the 
author of two best sellers, is also a concert pianist. A group 
of business men in the city which is “hog-butcher to the 
world” organize a symphony orchestra, not as its patrons 
but as its performers. A South African general and states- 
man writes a book on metaphysics. Albert Schweitzer, who 
was eminent as a philosopher and theologian before he 
studied medicine and became a missionary, gives organ re- 
citals. And the number of business and professional people 
who write poetry and novels and books about religion is past 
computation. 
Perhaps it is only the man of rare genius who can rise to 


Professor Einstein comes to America to 


a high level of technical achievement in two widely separ- 
ated fields of activity. 
ardo was, in painting, military engineering, music, science, 
and invention. But then, not many can be what he was in 
any one of those fields. Not many can, like Michelangelo, be 
supreme as sculptor, almost supreme as painter, and great 
as poet. But Michelangelos are rare in any field. A young 
lady, who knew that the late F. Hopkinson Smith painted 
pictures and built light-houses but had never heard of his 
novels, once gushed across the dinner table: “O Mr. Smith, 
you do everything so well, I wonder that you don’t write!” 
Men are expected to specialize today. The landscape 
painter dogs not paint portraits. The doctor chooses one 
organ or one type of disease, and tries to know more about 
it than anyone ever knew before. Specialization is defined 
as knowing more and more about less and less. Let the 
president of a small college try to engage a man to teach 
two subjects, and he will find with what fine scorn the 


Not many can be eminent, as Leon- 
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Ph. D.’s repel the base insinuation against their professional 
honor. Narrowness of specialization is the price of the 
highest attainment in any field. For most men that price 
is too high, unless they can find opportunity for marginal 
activities. 

The more we speciali.e for the sake of professional prog- 
ress and the research which leads to the advancement of the 
boundaries of knowledge, the more we must do something 
else to keep our souls alive. The urge to express oneself in 
some medium other than that of one’s most constant occupa- 
tion seems to be nearly universal. Granted that one’s work 
is the most adequate expression of one’s personality and the 
source of the highest joy, still, every nature with any depth 
and richness has qualities and impulses too varied to be fitted 
into the pattern of a single technique. ‘There must be mar- 
gins and overflows. And while some of these things and 
the activities to which they lead are marginal from the stand- 
point of professional attainment, they may be central in re- 
lation to the life of the spirit. Or if not central—and per- 
haps they seldom are or ought to be that—they may be none 
the less indispensable, like those elements of food which, 
while constituting but a small part of its total bulk, are 
nevertheless essential to nutrition. 

For the generality of men, with average endowments of 
talent and with occupations reasonably well adapted to such 
talents as they have, an attempt to spread oneself out equally 
over half a dozen fields of effort would be disastrous to the 
personality as well as to the possibility of success in any 
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one of the fields. Energy must be brought to a focus upon 
specific tasks in a specific area. But not too sharply, lest 
those rays of personality which simply will not focus at that 
given point be cut off and the color and glow of life be lost. 
A man’s work is no achromatic lens by which everything in 
him can be concentrated into one dazzling point of white 
light. There will be, there ought to be, colorful margins and 
iridescences. 

Hence the necessity for play, and for vacations, and for 
activities which, though they may be identical with the things 
that other men do as their daily work, furnish the colorful 
margins for those who habitually do other things. It is not 
primarily a matter of rest, though that comes incidentally, 
but of re-creation through the expression of suppressed ele- 
ments of personality. Most men have in them something of 
the artist, yearning to create forms of beauty but humbled 
and restrained by conscious clumsiness; something of the 
pioneer, eager for new scenes and new adventure but 
checked by the routine of an established order of things; 
something of the builder, longing to construct something 
which shall be the visible symbol of their energy and skill. 
And the more successfully a man can incorporate these ele- 
ments into the regular program of his activities, neither 
depleting himself by too great concentration till his brief 
annual vacation finds him with no energy to do anything but 
rest, nor wasting his powers frivolously in fields where he 
can never have enough skill to achieve anything, the more 
successful he will be both as a worker and as a person. 


VERSE 


The Disciple 


COULD not leave thee, Christ! For when I tried 
To leave thee for alluring ways aside 
From thine own way, thy power withheld me, kept 
My feet from wandering too far, inept 
And aimless, down a dwindling path that led 
Through mazed confusion to the house of dread. 


I could not leave thee, Christ! For when I yearned 
With passionate intensity and burned 

With fiery torment to assuage my thirst 

For freedom by a turbid stream that burst 

In gushing torrents from a naked hill— 

Thou ledst me back to waters deep and still. 


I could not leave thee, Christ! For when I sought 
To fling aside thy counsel, when I thought 

That in my crazy freedom I should find 

Some way of life for body, soul and mind 
Better than thou didst teach, I heard thee say, 
“Come back to me, for thou hast lost thy way.” 


I would not leave thee, Christ! For I am lame 

From wandering, and the consuming flame 

Of passion has gone out and left my soul 

A smouldering ember, and the criss-crossed scroll 

Of life ends as it started with the line, 

“T cannot leave thee, Christ! For 1 am thine.” 
DwicuT BRADLEY. 


I'll Build a Bower of Beauty 


"LL build a bower of beauty 
Of the sorrows of the years! 
I'll make loveliness a duty 
And a weapon against tears. 


I’ll take a bright blue bird-wing, 
Seen in a wood of gold, 
And all the magic quietude 
A marsh and river hold. 


I'll take the stars’ serenity 
And build thereof high walls; 
There shall be peace, oh, peace for me 
Within such founded halls. 
Mir1AM HEIDEMAN KRarupP. 


In Palestine 


AVE the rocks on the hillside voices— 
And the clods under trampling feet? 
Do the cobblestones utter a message, 
And the pebbles tell secrets sweet? 


Yes, the hills and the vales have voices, 
The rocks by the wayside speak: 
They tell of the march of the ages, 
And of Him whom the nations seek. 
GrorGE W. CARLIN. 
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Our Leisure Class at Play 


By Jerome Davis 


WAS SEATED in the dining hall of a fashionable 

hotel in one of the most far-famed summer resorts in 

America. I had been called there to deliver a sermon 
at the largest Congregational church in the town. The 
proprietor of the hotel found it easier to provide free ac- 
commodation for the pulpit supply than to contribute 
financially to the church, which accounted for my associ- 
ating with the financial aristocracy so far outside my cus- 
tomary mode of life. 


TUTORING THE CHILDREN OF THE RICH 


On the same Saturday afternoon of my arrival a wed- 
ding had occurred at this summer resort, uniting two fam- 
ilies whose fortunes ran into the millions and who in con- 
sequence are widely known throughout our country. As 
I sat alone, enjoying the sumptuous dinner, I was ac- 
costed by a Dartmouth student who informed me that 
his roommate had been a former sociology student of mine 
and was now preparing to be a teacher. To my surprise 
I discovered that he himself was tutoring the children of 
one of the very families which had celebrated the wedding 
of the afternoon. He described it in vivid detail. It seems 
that the number of guests had been rigidly limited, that 
some of them had come by aeroplane, and that nearly all 
of them had proceeded to get drunk afterwards. At least 
ten thousand dollars had been spent to construct the arbor 
of flowers in which the ceremony took place and to provide 
refreshments. 

His glowing description was interrupted by two col- 
lege men attired in tuxedos at the next table who were be- 
ginning to show the effect of the excellent liquor served 
at the wedding banquet. They were now indulging in an 
aquatic contest, using the water in their tumblers to ruin 
each others’ attire. When the waiter had succeeded in coax- 
ing the men to discontinue their indoor sport, my Dart- 
mouth friend began to recount his experiences. “The chil- 
dren I teach, gosh they haven’t a chance to become normal, 
respectable citizens. Everything is done for them; they 
don’t even have to lift a finger, and as for studying, I 
really do most of what little is done. You ought to see their 
father cut loose with wine and women! Naturally, he tries 
to keep these things from the boys, but how can it be done 
when there are fast parties until the wee small hours right 
in their own home? Why, I once saw their father take a 
pretty chorus girl. . . .” he rambled on recounting gossip 
which he had picked up during the summer. 

“By the way,” he concluded, “I have an engagement 
tonight, but if you are really interested in making a socio- 
logical investigation, visit the Embassy club. You will see 
a good deal of what I have been telling you for yourself.” 


PASSING THE PICKET LINE 


After finding out just where to go and waiting until after 
nine o’clock, I sauntered down to the club. The door was 
opened by a coquettish beauty, who proceeded to entertain 
me with comic remarks apropos of nothing, until a man 
in full dress came forward and politely enquired whether 


I was a member of the club. I had to admit that I was not, 
but added that I was visiting over the week-end and needed 
some relaxation. I was informed that the rules were very 
rigid and only those who had cards could attend, but that 
the head of the hotel where I was staying was a member. 
Perhaps I could secure a card through him. 

Back to the proprietor I went, and as luck would have it 
he proved to be a theological seminary graduate. Strangely 
enough, he also had had the task of tutoring in one of these 
multimillionaire families, and on graduation had been of- 
fered the chance to be proprietor of this most exclusive 
resort at a salary which he had never dreamed could be his. 
The temptation was too great to resist, although he had 
since slowly come to realize that in giving himself to the 
money game he had betrayed himself. “No, I do not go to 
church,” he said, “Somehow it makes me feel too uncom- 
fortable.” 

Fortunately for me, I discovered he had once nearly com- 
pleted work for his doctorate in the same department and 
under the same professors from whom I had taken mine. 
It was quite easy to broach the matter of getting a first- 
hand glimpse of the Embassy club, which he as readily 
agreed to. Armed with a personal note from him, I was 
at once welcomed at the club. To be sure, they telephoned 
to confirm the card, but on being told I was teaching at a 
prominent university their suspicions vanished. 


SAVED FROM RUSSIA 


I seated myself at one of the tables. Liquor was being 
served in great abundance, and some of the guests were 
already showing its effects although the evening was yet 
young. In the next room was a tipsy group of men and 
women whom Miss Jones, the pretty girl who had pre- 
viously met me, said were prominent American millionaires 
with a mixture of Russian nobility who had fled “from 
the debauchery in Russia.” After Miss Jones left me, a 
succession of drunken men came out and tried to make 
amorous advances to her, but met only very clever evasions. 

After watching the rather disgraceful dancing which 
went on from time to time, I wandered upstairs. Here I 
found myself back in the glamour of the Arabian Nights. 
The room was a fairyland of every form and variety of 
gambling paraphernalia. My ignorance about such things 
was profound, but there were at least ten tables with dif- 
ferent kinds of instruments, including the customary rou- 
lette wheel. Behind each table was a Negro equipped with 
chips and cash boxes. It was apparently too early for the 
fun to begin, so I amused myself in the next room with 


Life and Judge. 
Before long the proprietor introduced himself and offered 


me liquor. I refused, whereupon he began drinking him- 
self and was soon telling me the story of his life. It seems 
he had once been a lawyer in New York city but had got 
into domestic difficulties which assumed such a serious as- 
pect that his entire bank account was finally attached by 
his wife, whereupon he decided to leave the country. Tak- 
ing all the money he could, he left his practice and went to 
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Havana. There he took over a large gambling den in the 
basement of the leading hotel in the city. For one year he 
conducted this resort with great profit, and would have 
been willing to continue indefinitely had the hotel manage- 
ment been willing to give him a five-year lease, but all they 
would offer was a yearly contract. He carefully explained 
that the equipment investment for a gambling club is enor- 
mous. If a place is thoroughly outfitted and then the rent 
is increased, the management may be ruined. In Havana 
they were paying two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
rent, but without a five-year lease anything might happen. 
The risk was too great, so he entered into an agreement 
with some other Americans to open gambling clubs through- 
out the United States. This one was the smallest club of 
the series. 

“T prevent any unnecessary embarrassment from the off- 
cers of the law by prohibiting any local residents of the 
community from patronizing the place,” he said. “In case 
there is a reform wave, this means that in order to secure 
testimony subpoenas would have to be sent to millionaires 
living in districts outside the state. But,” he said with a 
laugh, “the millionaires are so powerful that it is impos- 
sible to subpoena them from Boston, Chicago, New York, 


and San Francisco. Consequently we are absolutely safe.” 


BEYOND THE LAW 


We were interrupted by the entrance of another man, 
apparently a frequenter of the place. Offering us both 
liquor, the owner continued his story. “One bother in this 
business is that we have to accept checks; otherwise we 
would not take in enough money to keep going. Now we 
keep open all night and there is no way to make sure of 
the value of the checks. Last night, for instance, we had 
over sixty playing. I gave out more cash than | took in. 
The profit was all in checks. 
five thousand dollars. 


Several of these were for 
Even if I do not know the financial 
standing of the men who are playing, I always honor their 
notes. I let every one clearly understand, however, that if 
anyone passes a fraudulent check he will be taken into the 
United States court, no matter what the cost. Naturally, 
if the man admitted he was gambling, it would be im- 
possible for me to secure his money, but I have never had 
this happen. No one is willing to admit before a court that 
he was gambling, so 1 am actually able to enforce my claims 
more effectively than if I were in a legal enterprise.” 

I could not help asking myself just what implication 
this had for our American society. Actually, here was the 


interesting spectacle of wealth which was both beyond the 


law and was using the law in support of illegal purposes. 


At this juncture some college men came in who wanted 
to play for seventy-five cents a chip. The proprietor said 
they did not allow anything less than a dollar a chip and 
they did not encourage that. This was a rich man’s game 
and should be kept so. After some dispute the boys started 
playing at the roulette wheel on the dollar basis. The 
wheel was so constructed that it was impossible for the 
proprietor to lose. At frequent points there were zeros, 
and whenever these showed the proprietor got all the stakes. 
Everything was weighted in favor of the management. If 
you bet that the pointer would stop at number one, and it 
did so, you might receive possibly ten times what you 
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bet, but there was less than one chance in two hundred 
that it would stop there, so that the odds were twenty to 
one in favor of the management. The boys played until 
they had lost all the money that they cared to venture, and 
then went downstairs. Presently some prosperous-looking 
business men in immaculate dress suits sauntered in and 
began to play at one hundred dollars a chip. They made 
and lost large sums of money. 


ADVANTAGES OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


While I watched the playing the manager told me he 
kept running seven nights a week and that the bulk of his 
business was done between the hours of one and five in 
the morning. “I had a funny experience two nights ago,” 
he said. “A college man played until he had lost his last 
cent; then he wanted to remain for the night because he 
had nowhere to go. I should have liked to have had him 
stay, but on account of the large sums of money on hand 
we make it a rule never to permit anyone to do so. As 
usual, the fellow had been drinking and was a bit tipsy. He 
proceeded to take off his clothes anyway. Finally I threw 
him outdoors and his garments after him. For the next half 
hour the bell rang violently, but I paid no attention to it, 
actually falling asleep. I could not have been asleep long 
when I was awakened by the noise of someone coming up 
the stairs. It proved to be the tipsy student, who had 
smashed one of the basement windows and crawled in, 
dress suit and all. Again I forcibly threw him out, to the 
accompaniment of some strong language. This time | 
bolted all the doors, and that was the last I heard of him.” 

It was now after twelve, the sabbath had begun, and I 
was scheduled to preach at the morning service. As quickly 
as I could, I left the brilliant lights and flashing tables with 
their piles of bills and gold, and stepped out into the night. 
As I walked up the street 1 chanced to meet two policemen 
standing on the corner. Just for the fun of it, I stepped 
up and asked them what they could tell me about the Em- 
bassy club. One of them, a sergeant, was visibly annoyed. 
He snapped out, “What is your name? Where do you come 
from? What newspaper do you represent?” Being assured 
that I was no journalist, he said, “We can’t help it if that 
club does things they ought not to do. It isn’t our fault 
if we have to enforce the law for the small places and leave 
the big ones go. We just obey orders.” And he marched 
away. His companion said, “Don’t be angry at the ser- 
geant; he is the only protestant on the force. The chief 
assigns him the job of cleaning up the little places, but of 
course they have a rake-off so we can’t close up the big 
ones. As a matter of fact, the millionaires control this town 
anyway.” 


HOME SWEET HOME 


The next day after the church service, which was very 
sparsely attended, the hotel manager took me for an auto- 
summer palaces.” As we 
rode along in his beautiful car, he told me the history of 
each one in turn. “Here on your right is a golf course 
that was constructed at a cost of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. No one except a few select friends of the owner can 
play. He wished to call attention to himself so he dupli- 
cated the best and most unique holes in all the most famous 


“ee , 


mobile ride to see the various 
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golf courses throughout the world. . . This beautiful place 
on the other side cost five million dollars; later someone 
else built a home which was a bit more expensive, so the 
owner added another five hundred thousand dollar wing. 
He wanted to have the reputation of owning the most ex- 
pensive summer home here.” 

A mile beyond I was shown another mansion which had 
cost millions of dollars and had never been occupied. Just 
as it was completed the family physician informed the mil- 
lionaire that the particular climate here would not agree 
with him, so the house has remained closed ever since. 
“At best,” said the proprietor, “these palaces are used only 
for a few weeks during the summer. The rest of the time 
they remain idle, except for the caretakers who have sepa- 
rate little cottages on the grounds.” 

[ expostulated vigorously on the terrific waste of it all. 
“Just think of what might be done with all this idle wealth. 
Entire city populations could be furnished with adequate 
municipal recreation, every child in the slums of New York 
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might be given two weeks vacation in the country. These 
millions, if concentrated on additional educational facilities 
for public school teachers, might go far to reshape the 
thought life of the nation.” 

“Yes, it is a shame,” responded my friend, “but it isn’t 
so bad as you might think. Many of the rich have them- 
selves become disgusted with this type of life, and some, 
indeed, are so ashamed of this idle display that they wish 
to sell everything.” 

Nevertheless, these palaces still stand there and the Em- 
bassy club still represents a gilded whirlpool of wasted 
dollars. 

As we sped homeward, I asked my companion what 
would be the effect if the local minister should make a law 
enforcement crusade against the club. “Oh,” he said, “we 
should probably get another minister who was more ‘spirit- 
ual’ and who had a ‘deeper sense of divine mission,’ who 
would confine himself exclusively to evangelistic work and 
beautiful sermons calling men to practice the ‘golden rule.’” 


What Does God Dor 


By Herbert L. Willett 


“Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” John 14:8. “My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God.” Psalm 42:2. 


, \HE WORDS OF PHILIP to Jesus, “Lord, show 


us the Father,” express the longing of the heart of 

man for God. “My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God,” was the psalmist’s utterance of a sentiment 
common to the race. The conception of an infinite life with 
whom we have to do is fundamental in the experience of 
all but small fragments of mankind. All the literatures of 
religion give reverential regard to deity, and it is appropri- 
ate that the Hebrew and Christian scriptures, the supreme 
classics of the religious life, should open with the words, 
“In the beginning, God.” The idea of the Infinite is present 
in every language. All the nations have spoken of the 
Highest in some manner of speech which expressed the 
regard of the creature for the Creator. The ancient He- 
brews gave him the names El Shaddai, the protector; Elo- 
him, deity; and Jahveh, the life-giver. The Moslem names 
him Allah, the Hindu calls him Brahm, the Parsee speaks 
of him as Ahura Mazda, and the Indian reveres him as the 
Great Spirit. He has been called by all the hundred names 
written on the tomb of Akbar the great, and for fear they 
might miss his title, some have anxiously carved upon altars 
reared to him the dedication, “To the Unknown God.” 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF GOD 


Former ages thought of God as the Creator. Either by 
the compelling word of his mouth, or by the direct activity 
of divine craftsmanship, he made the world and all the 
worlds. In obedience to his will, or by the touch of his 
hand, the heavens and the earth took form and stood in 
their appointed places. He was the ruler of nature. Man’s 
place in the order of life was very small. It was God who 
was the worker. He brought day and night from their 


secret habitations and spread them over land and sea. He 
made the seasons to pass in the due order of their going. 
He set the bounds of the great waters and measured the 
heights of the mountains. He trenched out the channels of 
the rivers, and sent the brooks singing on their journey to 
the sea. He planted the forests, called the waving grain 
from the moist earth, and painted the flowers their thousand 
colors. He made light and created darkness. He brought 
forth heat and cold from his treasuries. All the events of 
nature were the direct activities of his hand. Man’s work 
was as nothing compared with this marvel of the divine 
industry. 

Nor was his task limited to the movement of nature that 
might be called habitual and regular. He was the source 
from which came the distresses that befell mankind. For 
some inscrutable reason he chose at times to bring upon 
the world such afflictions as left no doubt in the mind of 
primitive man that it was the Highest with whom the ac- 
count must be adjusted. Sometimes these visitations were 
believed to be due to human sin, and sometimes to the 
divine purpose to manifest his power. In either instance 
they were not to be questioned. The earthquake was his 
work, Volcanoes poured forth their molten depths at his 
command. The whirlwind and the tidal wave were the 
messengers of omnipotence. It was inconceivable to the early 
races that any ruin could be wrought or any plague endured 
save at the pleasure of deity. “Shall there be evil in the 
city and the Lord have not done it?” asked Amos, and with 
fine resignation Job exclaimed, “The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

But these grim visitations were not the only gifts of his 
hand. In that case he would have been a monster indeed. 
It was not in such aspects that the Hebrew was accustomed 
to think of his God. There were nations, to be sure, who 
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looked upon the order of nature as the embodiment of cruel 
caprice and irresponsible menace. But to the men of nobler 
spirit, of whom there were many among the Hebrews, God 
was the great and friendly dispenser of the blessings of 
life. The Old Testament is full of this interpretation of the 
divine character. Good seasons, warmth of sun and re- 
freshing showers, the early and the latter rain, the harvest 
waving in abundance, the cattle on a thousand hills, chil- 
dren, friendship, prosperity, beauty, refinements and courte- 
sies, generous and noble impulses that made gracious the 
honored of their people, inventive skill and constructive 
genius, were all his bestowments. 

But above all, God was the divine Speaker to the men 
of the past. They conceived of him as uttering himself in 
many ways. Oracles and dreams, visions and apparitions 
were sent by him to make known his will. In one form or 
another God was believed to be evermore talking to man- 
kind. Sometimes it was in conversations, as with Moses, and 
sometimes by dreams, as with Jacob; sometimes in visions 
as with Isaiah, and again in the sacred ecstasy, as with 
Elisha. And since men are ever voluble, and the teachers 
of religion come behind none others in the gift, it was not 
difficult to believe that God was speaking also, and that the 
messages of priests and prophets were the direct and verbal 
oracles of God. So the prophets and priests themselves be- 
lieved, and so the people understood. 


LABORATORY AND OBSERVATORY 


Today the feeling of the world is very different on all 
those themes. The small place man occupied in the affairs 
of the universe in earlier generations has grown vastly 
larger. Correspondingly the sphere of divine activity has 
been restricted till it nears the point of vanishing. The 
modern man knows that God is not the Creator of the 
world in any such naive and instantaneous fashion as it was 
once the custom to believe. The studies of the laboratory 
and the observatory have disclosed something of the im- 
measurable distance traversed in the long and ever-chang- 
ing progress of the universe to its present state. Even yet 
the process seems far from complete. The world is but 
newborn in the family of the swinging planets. All things go 
on in accordance with seemingly fixed laws. Seedtime and 
harvest, heat and cold, summer and winter, and day and 
night do not cease. Is there a place for God in such a 
universe of law? Or if men concede that this ceaseless 
process of creation is the work of God, what is his part 
in it? What does God do? 

Nor is God conceived today as the ruler of the world in 
any manner resembling the primitive tradition. All men 
have given up something of that belief, and some have 
given up all. He cannot longer be thought of as governing 
with a strong and arbitrary hand. The modern mind does 
not charge God with the responsibility for earthquake, 
drought and tidal wave. Science has been teaching the 
place and value of even the worst of these catastrophes in 


a universe that is obedient to uniform and unvarying law. 
There are still those about us who find comfort in the 
Hebrew view that such visitations are in accordance with 
the divine desire. They prefer to hold this idea rather than 
to confess that all the orderings of nature, good and evil, 
are not his own. But most sensitive minds shrink from plac- 
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ing upon God a responsibility that would rob him of every 
quality of sympathy for the suffering world. One feels the 
impropriety, not to say sacrilege, of implicating providence 
in the deaths and disasters which seem to call for frequent 
public utterance. There is no more effective promoter of 
skepticism than the pious but unintelligent sentiment which 
counsels submission to the hand of God in the time of 
trouble. For even the least reverent of men are quite aware 
that God is not chargeable with the troubles that overtake 
humanity. 


WHY THANK GOD? 


If this be true, is he then the giver of the blessings for 
which we try to teach our spirits gratitude? Why should 
one thank God for the gifts of life if he has ceased to be 
charged with its misfortunes? In what sense can it be said 
that its benefits are of his bestowal? In a word, what place 
is left for him in the modern world with its scientific view 
of nature and of life? What does God do? 

Has religion through all the centuries been more than 
the aspiration of the human soul after a nobler life? Is 
it anything more than social sentiment touched with some- 
thing of the mystery of the unknown? Has not humanity 
devised the instruments and accessories of worship, even as 
it has coined its forms of language? And when one says 
that God has spoken in the past, has it not after all been 
the voice of humanity speaking constantly, and often think- 
ing that God was uttering his will? Above all, if God has 
spoken in the past, why does he not speak today? Was there 
any reason why he should have held speech with man once, 
and then ceased to do so? Or did he utter his complete 
mind, and then relapse into unbroken silence? No man is 
convinced by such arguments. What did God ever do that 
he is not doing today? 

One who looks at modern life with discerning eye finds 
few evidences that the Infinite has place or value. Is there 
any need of him in the field of political activity? What 
statesmen of today shape their policies “as in the great 
Taskmaster’s eye”? Is the business of the present genera- 
tion conducted on the principle that there is a divine, if 
silent, partner in the concern? In the world of pleasure 
who takes time to think of the deeper sanctions and more 
serious purposes of life? Is the journalism of our age 
sensitive to the mighty pulses of the kingdom of God? Does 
industry stand for one moment in silence in the presence 
of the great Worker of the past? Even in the family group 
is there any place for God? 


MODERN MAN AND THE INFINITE 


It is still regarded as necessary that a moderate space 
should be kept for him in the churches, though it is often 
reduced to the measure of the Sundays. But even so, there 
must be many who wonder what he does with his time 
through the long week. Then there is a little place reserved 
for him in the volumes of religious literature; but few 
people trouble themselves about such books today. The 
groups of men and women who devote themselves profes- 
sionally to religious work are supposed to know about God, 
and to have time for converse with him. But the average 
person regards that kind of life as unearthly and remote 
from vital human interests. Meantime what does God do? 
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Is it worth while to believe in a Being who occupies so 
inconspicuous a place in the regard of our generation? 

One turns from this negative, but too largely actual, state 
of the case to contemplate the real and assured place of 
God in the universe. Perhaps the denial or neglect of the 
divine is due in no small degree to the confident assump- 
tions of earlier ages regarding him. Men grow skeptical 
where there is such insistent affirmation. The twentieth 
century is becoming very weary of the dogmatism of the 
fourth. The scholastic circles of a former time were able 
to define and describe and vindicate the deity tc the last 
degree of accuracy. They talked of him with the assured 
and patronizing air which no modern scientist would assume 
in the discussion of a rock or a beetle. From such presump- 
tuous claims to knowledge the present age has swung far in 
its protest against infallibility. It has discovered that there 
were few funds in the bank of knowledge to meet the drafts 
so lightly drawn by the men of the past. 


A PRESENT GOD 


And yet no inquiring spirit can be satisfied with negatives 
and denials. The rich experience of the ages has proved 
the reality of God, even as the prophets and Jesus affirmed. 
His place in the universe can never be that small and re- 
mote circle to which too many in the subjective world of 
their own souls have reduced him. To the eager and search- 
ing spirit he is real and present. And this after all is the 
supreme concern of mankind. A universe without him is 
as the blackness of darkness. It is easy to think that one 
is an unbeliever in deity, merely because he has ceased 
to have faith in the sort of God some one else has described. 
But to settle oneself calmly to the thought of a godless 
world is a more serious proceeding. People imagine them- 
selves the victims of many sorts of misfortune, and there 
are distresses that are very real. It is not difficult to make 
a catalogue of trouble, calamity, suffering and disappoint- 
ment. But the only anguish that has no cure is the sense 
of loss that comes from a denial that there is a God. This 
is the bitter pain that never ceases. There are sufferings 
that come from hunger, from poverty, from bereavement. 
But the soul of suffering is the thought that perhaps there 
is no great Companion. The sorrow of a life orphaned of 
the Father is the supreme tragedy. 

In no such forlorn universe does the man of insight live. 
He is aware that he cannot boast of large knowledge of 
deity, as earlier and bolder generations did. But somewhat 
he knows; and that somewhat is sufficient to serve him in 
the adventure of life. He is more modest in his affirma- 
tions than some who have gone before him, but this modesty 
is the proper reticence of partial and unfolding knowledge. 
He cannot gain his own consent to attempt the definition 
of the Infinite in lengthened catagories, but he is confident 
that he can make the language of Frederic Myers his own: 

Whoso hath felt the spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt him nor deny; 

Yea with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 

He is the creator and ruler of the universe. If science 
has discredited the older beliefs as to the direct and me- 
chanical manner in which the divine activity is manifested 
in material nature, not less has it vindicated the right of the 
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devout soul to perceive in all the processes of physical life 
the unvarying guidance of the laws which are only God’s 
ways of working. If the universe is vastly older and larger 
than the writers of the Bible understood, it is by so much 
the greater theater for the divine industry. The psalmist 
thought with reverence of a God who set his glory upon 
the heavens as a painter puts his own conceptions upon 
the canvas. But science has revealed vast extensions of 
the canvas of creative effort, and by so much has lifted to 
higher levels the conception of the creator. And further- 
more, it is apparent that this vast labor goes onward cease- 
lessly through the ages. Never has the divine energy been 
unemployed in the vast enterprises of the changing worlds. 
To the Jews who worried themselves about the breaking of 
the sabbath rest, Jesus said, “My Father has always worked, 
and I work.” And that unceasing movement of the physi- 
cal organism toward some as yet unknown goal, that evolu- 
tion of forms which is yet to traverse unbelievable diameters 
of space and time, is all a part of the Father’s work. As 
yet the universe is very young. The earth, with its mil- 
lions of years gone by, is yet in its morning-time. And 
humanity, the latest arriving of its forms of life, is only 
in its infancy as yet. The writer of Genesis declared that 
God made man in his own image. Even more truly may it 
be said that God is making man in his image as rapidly as 
we give him the right of way. Never has there been a mo- 
ment since the dim, far-off, mysterious beginnings in which 
God was not at work, realizing himself in the plastic ma- 
terials of nature and humanity. 


GOD THE LIVING RULER 


He is the ruler of the worlds. By unfailing laws which 
operate to the ends of righteousness he is governing the 
nations, and making even the wrath of man to praise him. 
The blessings and penalties of life are, in a truer sense than 
the Hebrews ever understood, the results of his unfailing 
government. The universe is keyed only to beneficent ends. 
Conformity to the purpose of God, as it is interpreted by 
the spiritual leaders of the race, and especially by Jesus, is 
the secret of success. Men throw themselves against the 
onward moving enterprises of God at their peril. Not less 
surely, by cooperation with the divine purpose does man 
master the secret of power. The world gives up its re- 
serves of wealth in material and immaterial forms to those 
who pay the price of research after its mysteries. Power 
comes through knowledge. The diseases that swept away 
multitudes of victims in earlier ages are now held at bay 
or are vanishing. The disasters, fire, flood, earthquake and 
storm, are now brought under some measure of control by 
skill and foresight. These are human achievements, but not 
human alone. ‘Nature waits to reveal her secrets to the sons 
of God, and every discovery of the laboratory or the study 
is a further cooperation with the self-revealing purpose of 
God. And if the physical universe is yielding up its in- 
timacies, not less does man by the blessing of the Father 
learn to master wider areas of the moral life. Some lessons 
are learned and forever learned in the school of experience, 
which is the school of God. Some of these lessons are ter- 
ribly costly, but once learned they are not easily forgotten, 
and “through the measure of the years we sweep into the 
broader day.” 
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In a very real sense God is the giver of religion. If we 
have learned that the sacred books of all the ages, those 
of the Hebrew and the Christian classics not less than 
others, were written not by heaven-controlled men but, as 
they themselves affirm, by “holy men of old who were 
moved—urged on, impelled—by the Spirit of God,” we are 
the more free to discover in them the passionate search of 
the soul after God, and the unfailing answer to that search. 
If the laws and rites of an earlier age were not in very 
fact prescribed by divine enactment, but were developed 
out of the inheritance of the past, the customs of contem- 
porary peoples and the exigencies of prophetic and priestly 
leadership, we are the more sensitive to the wisdom by 
which they were adapted to the adolescent needs of a race. 
And if the doctrines formulated in the name of Chris- 
tianity seem often to miss by wide spaces the thought of 
Jesus and his first interpreters, we may perceive that they 
have not been without value at certain periods in the history 
of the church, and at base express some truth that has been 
worthful in the development of character. In all this the 
hand of God may be seen. If he has been less particular 
about ordinances and organizations than his people have 
sometimes supposed, it is that there are more important 
things in his program. If he has been less voluble than the 
prattling generations have tried to represent him, it is rather 
that he might utter himself where alone he can be com- 
prehended—in human life. The word must become flesh 
before it can be understood. 

God is the friend, the companion of the soul. Jesus de- 
lighted to call him Father. And in so doing he took all 
that the ages had said of him and raised it to the highest 
power. And our generation is learning afresh the fact that 
these terms denote personality, in spite of all the difficulties 
that seem to hedge that term. Does it seem a limitation of 
deity to call it personal? It may be that our definitions are 
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too small. We do not yet know much even of human per- 
sonality. We have to walk softly where former centuries 
hurried on with confidence. Much has to be left unsaid, 
But of one thing we may be sure: Jesus knew more of God 
than any other who has passed this way. And to him he 
was Father, personal and precious. In the deep joy of 
personal communion with the Father he passed his days, 
And his experience is classic for the race. More than per- 
sonal God may be, and the centuries must have larger 
knowledge and new vocabularies for expression. But less 
than personal he cannot be to any who are minded to give to 
Jesus the final word. 

God is the beloved of the soul. The prophets so rejoiced 
in him, the saints have so found him, and the holy church 
throughout all the world bears witness to the fact. That 
timeless and blessed relation of sonship which Jesus first 
experienced has become the haunting dream of the noblest 
spirits of the ages. And not in vain has been the quest. 
Into that intimacy there is an open way for any who are 
smitten with the great desire. The discovery of the secret 
is hidden only from those who will not see. 

God is eternal, and in his life the meaning of eternity 
becomes clear. The soul pants for him as the hart for the 
water-brooks. The eager spirit pursues hard after him, 
for he is the sum and the totality of life. Whatever good 
is done in all the world, and by any hand, is of his doing. 
Whatever knowledge is gained in any corner of the uni- 
verse is of his bestowing. And whatever holiness in charac- 
ter is won, it is a gift from him. In him we are complete, 
and in the completion of human lives in power and purity 
he finds his own eternal joy. In such a universe, moving 
on to gracious ends in righteousness, and luminous to the 
eye of faith with the presence of the divine, there is no 
longer room for the doubting question, “What does God 
do?” 


British Table Talk 


London, July 5. 
HIS WEEK the church assembly meets to accept or reject 
the new prayer book. It is almost certain that it will 
There is not unanimity—far from it!—in the 
Church of England, but there is certainly a large majority in 
favor of the bill. There are 15,000 members of the diocesan 
conferences which have voted upon the 
bill: 6,300 are in favor of it; 7,200 see 
no reason to object to it, or may be 
presumed to do so since they did not vote; 
1,600 voted against it. The bill should be passed by the assembly 
but there will be a minority of evangelicals and catholics un- 
satisfied with resentment smouldering within them. The bishop 
of Norwich still speaks and writes against the measure. Some 
members of the government, notably Sir William Joynson- 


accept. 


The New Prayer 
Book 


Hicks are resolutely opposed to the changes. When the measure 
comes before the parliament it can either be accepted or rejected, 
but cannot be amended. If it were rejected—do not think it will 
be—disestablishment of the church would be sensibly nearer. 
No church could endure the humiliation of such a rejection by 
a court other than its own. The alternative usages permitted 


in the new prayer book are meant to give the church of Eng- 
land a period of peace, in which it can get about its true busi- 
ness. Everyone who cares for the weightier matters will join 
in the hope that such will be the outcome of these long and 
anxious deliberations. 
* * 

Congregationalist Ministers to 
Visit America 

There are many coming from America and going thither 
during these days. I have chatted with three friends, all Con- 
gregational ministers, who will visit America shortly. They 
are worthy to be received both for their fine record of service 
and for their admirable gifts. Mr. Arthur Pringle has been 
chairman of the Congregational union, an office which he filled 
with distinction. He would not care to be labeled, but with an 
excellent spirit and unwavering sincerity he has preached at 
Maidstone. Caterham and Purley, to the intellectual and spirit- 
ual conditions of his own age. He is almost if not quite the 
most persuasive speaker I know, and by taking his hearers into 
his confidence he is able to preach new truth without anger- 
ing those who keep to the traditional ways. Mr. Belden is 
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visiting America in the interval between a very powerful 
pastorate at Crowstone and a great pastorate which we expect 
to see at Whitefield. Belden is a happy writer and a very 
effective speaker; a Christian socialist, a man with a hatred 
of war which he set forth even in wartime, and altogether a 
cheerful and bracing personality. Mr. Alfred Kaye has made 
his way into the front rank of our ministry not only through 
the use of his fine gifts as a speaker, but through his enthusias- 
tic service as a pastor and his skill as an organizer. He, again, 
is a man of great charm who is sure, whenever he comes, to 
bring a message of hope. Three good Congregationalists! Dif- 
ferent in many ways, yet all of them cheerful, vigorous, whole- 
hearted preachers of the eternal gospel. 


* * * 


Answering Religious 
Questions 
A novel “Anglo-American religious conference” is to be 
conducted at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields at 12:45 each day from 
July 11 to 15, at which Dr. S. Parkes Cadman will deal with 
questions on personal religious problems, problems of faith, 
nd questions regarding religious and national life in America, 
answering questions already been sent by members of 
British public to the council of interchange of preac’ ere 
etween England and America, which is arranging the con- 
ference. Dr. Cadman will be introduced at these novel ‘serv- 
’ by Rev. P. McCormick, vicar of St. Martin’s, Sir Arthur 
pp, Rev. S. M. Berry, Canon Carnegie, and Rev. R. C. 
llie. On Sunday, July 10, the day after his arrival in London, 
Cadman will preach at the City Temple and at luncheon 
t the Hotel Cecil on July 16, on behalf of the world alliance 
promoting friendship through the churches, he will be 
leomed to this country by the archbishop of Canterbury. 
have been shown a selection of the questions which have al- 
ly been sent in for Dr. Cadman to answer. They deal with 
iny phases of personal problems and matters in which 
: is need for a better understanding between England and 
\merica. Briefly summarized—for all the questions are not 
ted briefly—the following points, among many others, are 
ised, indicating where doubts and difficulties lie: Why do 
toman Catholics prohibit cremation? Is Joan of Arc not 
ed ?—and the early Christian martyrs thrown to wild beasts ? 
soldiers bombed during the war? Is Rotary a more 
dlern and practical way of spreading good will and promot- 
the kingdom of God than the services of the Christian 
urch? Does Christian Science strike at the very roots of 
the atonement? Is Sinclair Lewis’s ‘Elmer Gantry’ a true in- 
lictment of American Methodism, or a gross caricature? Is 
hrist to be worshipped, but Jesus to be obeyed and followed? 
ls the virgin birth regarded in America as a vital part of the 
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Christian faith? Do you regard it as necessary to accept all 
the Pauline doctrines? Is Calvinism a living form of the 
Christian faith in America? Can Christian emotions be en- 
joyed without Christian convictions, as some brilliant English 
writers maintain? How has the revision of the English prayer 
book been received in America? How far does the Dayton 
trial represent a general attitude towards scientific method and 
discovery in the United States? Is the worst tryranny in 
America, the tyranny of your neighbor? In view of the high 
character of the Christian witness of the Quakers, are sacra- 
ments necessary in the Christian life? Why do the protestant 
churches not maintain the sacrament of ‘foot washing’? Will 
you explain your view of the second coming? Is the govern- 
ment of the United States likely to maintain prohibition at the 
cost of constant violation of the law? Is the present prosperity 
of America a blessing or curse to the Christian people there? 
And lastly, a very leading question, can you make American 
foreign policy intelligible to English minds? 

* * * 
A Last Look 
At Life 


Mr. James White, a well-known financier, committed suicide 
last week. He was on the verge of financial disaster, but there 
was no danger of any such fate as that which befell other 
financiers, such as Jabez Balfour, Whitaker Wright, Horatio 
Bottomley. Mr. White played the game of a gambler accord- 
ing to the accepted rules and could not endure failure. He left 
a document surely one of the most pathetic on record. In it 
he tells of his rise to great wealth out of poverty, and how 
there were many ready to fawn upon him. “Life today,” he 
says, “is nothing but a human cauldron of greed, lust and power. 
...A new Midas appears. The whole of them make for him. 
Whilst his wealth lasts he can give parties and presents... . 
Let his money leave him and the only friends he will have left 
will be remorse and regret.” (Compare the prodigal son and 
Timon of Athens.) “But stay! At this final moment of my 
life I look up from my writing and see before me the photo 
of my wife and our three bonny babes... . At last I know 
what life is, and why we don’t want to leave it. 
seek again the photos. 
swims. 


... My eyes 
Over them comes a film. My head 
My heart throbs and I bend my knees and look to God, 
for I have been guilty of the folly of gambling and the price 
has to be paid.” At the inquest they gave the customary 
verdict that the deceased committed suicide in a fit of insanity. 
That may be true in general of all who take this way out of life, 
but James White was never more sane than when he wrote 
that last document. Unhappily the next man tempted to go 
into the kingdom of Midas will not be deterred by even so 
powerful a repetition of the wisdom written upon the tablets 


of human history. Epwarp SHILLITO. 


B O O kK S8 


America in European Mirrors 


lVhere Freedom Falters. By the Author of “The Pomp of 
Power” (Laurence Lyon.) Scribners, $4.00. 

France and America. By André Tardieu. Houghton Mifflin 

mpany, $3.00. 


ATHER A PEEVISH VIEW of America is given by 
the Canadian, Mr. Laurence Lyon, in “Where Freedom 
Falters.” The book was published anonymously, but 

the veil of anonymity was soon dropped. Mr. Lyon was a mem- 
ber of the British parliament for three years, and for an equal 


period the publisher of the London Outlook. He writes a book 
containing a great deal of information but too much prejudice 
to admit of much understanding. We have already been pretty 
well informed, by the new school of biographers, that the 
framers of our constitution had their frailties, both personal 
and political. It is doubtless true, but it is not news. It has 
also been said before that the United States is a plutocracy. 
While this is not true, one could find stronger arguments in 
support of the proposition than the statement, on the next 
page, that the four states which pay 56 per cent of the total 
income tax have only eight out of ninety-six senators and 122 
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‘out of 425 members of the house of representatives. “The fail- 
ure of the United States as a democracy” Mr. Lyon regards 
as a fact too generally admitted to require proof. 

As to the war, “the United States lost immeasurably less 
and gained immeasurably more than any of her principal allies,” 
and he can’t see why we are not perfectly satisfied with the 
outcome. (Of course the United States had no “allies” in the 
war.) The Washington conference, in his view, was only 
a diplomatic contest of competing national interests. We won 
a victory in securing the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, but Great Britain won a greater one by “wringing 
from the United States the undertaking whereby there can 
never be any American naval base nearer Japan than Hawaii, 
and Guam and the Philippines are left practically undefended ;” 
and so “on the whole transaction the United States was a poor 
third.” If the author would put into words his reasons for 
supposing that this was a serious and costly concession, he 
would reveal still more completely his disqualification for writ- 
ing a discriminating estimate of American life and thought at 
the present time. 

He thinks there is a deep and just resentment against the 
United States in Europe, not only among the foolish crowds 
but among thinking people. Some Americans think so too. 
However, the Journal de Genéve (June 13), reviewing Frank 
Simonds’ “How Europe Made Peace Without America,” says 
that Simonds makes a great mistake in representing that his 
countrymen are regarded in Europe as Shylocks and that such 
statements, “far from facilitating an understanding between 
the two continents, throw between them a new element of dis- 
cord.” Yet Lyon’s book is, for all its defects of judgment, a 
bitter medicine with some tonic qualities. It is wholesome to 
know the worst that an intelligent foreigner can say of us, 
and Mr. Lyon says it with fervent conviction and with fulness 
of detail. 

M. André Tardieu’s estimate of American attitudes and 
qualities is less comprehensively devastating, partly because it is 
less comprehensive. He does not discuss the whole course of 
our history, except in so far as it has to do with the relations 
which have subsisted between the two republics, nor does he 
animadvert upon the alleged failures of our democracy. His 
first thesis, which he supports with ample evidence, is that the 
“traditional friendship” between the United States and France, 
to which such frequent and stimulating reference was made in 
the days of the war, is mostly moonshine. The contrasts be- 
tween the two republics in temperament and ideals have been 
more notable than their affinities. Though the fortunes of war 
have twice led them to stand side by side against a common 
enemy, there has never been much love lost between them and 
never much mutual understanding. It is clear to M. Tardieu 
—though not so evident to some of us who remember our own 
moods of 1917 and the appeals upon which those moods were 
nourished—that America’s motive in entering the war was 
wholly selfish and largely financial. But if he credits us as a 
nation with little idealism, while ascribing to President Wilson 
too much, he is at least fair, for he finds that the action of 
France was equally determined by considerations of self-in- 
terest. He is a hard-boiled and disillusioned politician, and a 
very well informed one, and his own intimate connection with 
the events gives him ample data upon which to base the latter 
conclusion. 

And yet, though the United States has always profited by 
other people’s wars, M. Tardieu finds us strangely moved by a 
certain sentimentalism—he calls it “evangelicalism” to point 
the contrast with the predominantly Catholic tradition of France 
—which leads us to promote disarmament in spite of the fact 
that we have made so much money out of the manufacture of 
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munitions and which stirs us to sympathy with Great Britain’s 
championship of Greece against France’s support of Turkey, 
He seems a bit puzzled as well as annoyed to discover in the 
Americans, eager as they are to make profit out of alien em- 
broglios, that “Christian feeling which, rising above creeds, 
draws them closer together” and makes them, for the moment 
at least, ready to “denounce France as the protector of the 
Crescent against the Cross.” It does not occur to him that a 
people who could be moved to resentment against France by 
such a non-commercial consideration might also have been 
roused to the fighting point against Germany by some generous 
indignation at those atrocities which we all believed in at the 
time and which he evidently believes in still. 

It must be repeated that M. Tardieu is probably as well in- 
formed as any living Frenchman about the history of the war 
and the peace and about the facts regarding America’s partici- 
pation in both. He has been a professor at Harvard; he was 
high commissioner for France in this country during the war; 
he sat in the inner councils during the making of the treaty; 
and he is at present a member of the French cabinet. No 
French voice is better worth listening to on these matters. But 
even an observer with such remarkable facilities for acquiring 
information may be wrong in his judgments. He was wrong, 
as all the world knows, when he informed M. Clemenceau that 
the United States senate could be depended upon to ratify the 
Versailles treaty. (Mr. Lyon, who doubtless thinks that this 
was one of the times when freedom and the senate both faltered, 
tells us that it was M. Tardieu and not Mr. Wilson who gave 
that erroneous assurance.) That M. Tardieu’s view of the prob- 
lem of disarmament is not dissimilar in principle to that of 
Mr. Lyon is clear from his opinion that the Washington con- 
ference, in limiting the number and tonnage of battleships, 
acted adversely to the interests of France’s navy and colonies. 

If we are to be criticized for our national sins of omission 
and commission and are to be stigmatized as a selfish people— 
and heaven knows we are not without fault—it is some com- 
fort to find that the most severe criticisms we have had for a 
long time come from those who have imbibed so little of the 
spirit of the new age that they still regard it as a legitimate 
object of governmental and diplomatic endeavor to maintain 
the largest possible navies and the strongest possible fortifi- 
cations. There is no merit in being sentimental about inter- 
national relationships, but the publicist who can see in the 
actions of a neighboring nation no motive except the worst 
ones is not doing much to establish those more generous re- 
lationships whose lack he deplores. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Future of the Church College 


Epitor THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial, “Opportunity Beckons the Church Col- 
lege,” strikes a center shot at the problem if the friends and 
supporters of the church college could see the day of salvation. 
No one who knows the facts from the inside can question the 
main positions and suggestions in your editorial, but where and 
when in the whole history of man has an old institution, how- 
ever effete and inefficient, suddenly awakened and taken on new 
life to carry on the work of progress? 

Certainly it would be economy and wisdom to cut down the 
expense involved in the more expensive equipment required by 
the standardization of the small college and assume the r6le of 
a new school of experimentation. It would not lower the grade 
of work done, for all who know the facts acknowledge that bet- 
ter education is being given in the new schools and with less 
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expense. But the objection comes, how will the students who 
desire to do graduate work in higher institutions get along if 
they do not have the right kind and number of standard credits 
in their graduation? Thus one school will wait for the others 
to make the change, and none will make progress. 

The answer to your question, “Why does not the small church 
college seek in this experimental category a place of new im- 
portance?” is implied in the words you use later, “Stick in the 
old ruts.” The old wineskins will not take in a content of new 
wine. The pain of a new idea is agony to an individual at first, 
but an old organization cannot change face and function as an 
agency of new life and truth. The small church college will 
limp along at a failing gait in educational progress, and the real 
work of progress will very likely continue to be done by new 
schools. Some of the church colleges will dwindle and die, 
others will enlist men of money who will make them large and 
strong, and then they will lose the traits and ideals that charac- 
terized them in their early foundation. 

A TEACHER IN A CHURCH COLLEGE. 


Epitor THE CuRIsTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your editorial of June 30 on “Opportunity Beckons 
the Church College” you employ the clever technique of those 
who know the art of kindling reading interest by making your 
destructive criticism first and, having challenged the attention, 
perhaps the opposition, maybe the ire, of the reader, you ease 
him off with some very constructive conclusions and finally 
wind up by fertilizing his mind with an interesting though some- 
what nebulous suggestion that in this case, nevertheless, takes 
on prophetic character. 

The present situation in the church college seems to indicate 
not only marked persistency but a steady development in finan- 
cial and academic standing. This in spite of or because of the 
overwhelming influences of great mass movements toward state 
institutions. To kill a church college today seems well nigh 
impossible. If you are skeptical, try it! These colleges may be 
economically inconvenient in a selfish social order and their 
claims may irritate some who have more money than patience, 
but these church-born colleges certainly are farther from rigor 
mortis or anything like it in this year of our Lord than ever 
before. 

This notwithstanding the fact that there may be a college 
here and there involved in business difficulties. That too many 
are at work in the country according to what would seem to be 
the law of supply and demand would appear upon the surface 
to be the case. Yet so rapid is the growth of regional interest 
in these colleges that at this moment all are carrying a student 
body perilously near the point of overloading, when equipment and 
faculty are considered. 

I am glad you call these colleges to undertake to meet the 
needs of the day with educational plans that do not hesitate to 
cast aside the standardized and conventional in favor of a defi- 
nite and unique educational service. When a school frankly 
avows its chief reason for existence to be the organization of 
that regime of culture by which is produced the most efficient 
moral character, it will arouse a new educational enthusiasm in 
its area and secure liberal patronage both from serious-minded 
students and from farseeing benefactors of the race who desire 
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to project into the future through educational processes ideals 
that truly enrich life and safeguard morals. 

True scholarship and a well-balanced intellectuality will de- 
light to accept this challenge. In colleges small and great, more 
and more are they linking to the highest culture, as an elemental 
requisite, the achievement of character. The church colleges of 
which I know are not afraid to follow the facts. They are not 
shackling their scholars whose quest for truth and the mysteries 
of life sets glowing in the minds of their students a clear theistic 
concept of the universe and in their hearts a personal devotion 
to Christian ideals. “Qui non libere veritatem pronunciat, pro- 
ditor est veritas.” (He who does not willingly speak the truth 
is a betrayer of the truth.) 


Philadelphia. Witi1aM CHALMERS Covert. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for August 7. Lesson text: 1 Samuel 26:7-14, 17, 21. 


On Being Magnanimous 


b eww is an interesting story of the reaction of a large soul. 
Beholding all too frequently the petty, vindictive, mean 
deeds of small people who, for an hour, gain a temporary ad- 
vantage, it helps our optimism to focus our attention upon 
David’s method of dealing with Saul. Highly dramatic is this 
situation. Saul is seeking to kill David; while asleep the king is 
found by David and his companions; the king’s life is spared 
by David, who comes near enough to take away the spear and 
flask of water from beside Saul’s head. Abishai is eager to 
murder Saul and says, “I pray thee, let me smite him with the 
spear to the earth at one stroke, I will not smite him a second 
time.” But David does not permit it; taking the spear and the 
water-flask he goes over to a crag and calls back to the guard, 
twitting Abner for his carelessness. Saul is quick to see that 
his life has been spared and for an hour thinks well of his rival. 
A large wheel rolls smoothly over pebbles that would jar a 
smaller one. A large-minded person not only overlooks many 
personal attacks, but often steps out of the path to do a good 
turn to any enemy. Lincoln was such a man. How irritating it 
is even to read the story of the early days in his cabinet, when 
lesser men were making him the target of ridicule and criticism. 
Calm and steady, confident perhaps of his superiority, modest 
even in his greatness, Lincoln smiled, told stories and waited. 
Many men would have used their authority to throw the critics 
out of the cabinet; he probably knew how valuable some of these 
very men would be later on. 

Jesus outshines all others in this element of magnanimity. 
Reading again the story of his arrest, trial and crucifixion; see- 
ing again the kiss of Judas and noting anew the insults of the 
soldiers, one marvels at his divine self-control What an 
example he sets for us! In all of these cases, David, Lincoln, 
Jesus, there seems to be one constant element, the assurance 
of all that time would vindicate them. If one could have read 
David’s mind he would probably have found something like 
this: “Why should I seek to hasten events? nothing can keep 
me from becoming king. Saul will defeat himself; he will tear 
himself to pieces by his insane rage. Wait, the stars will fight 
for me; time will vindicate me.” Also one can imagine Lincoln 
quietly musing: “This would be unendurable to most men, but 
I know how events will turn out. I will compel them to recog- 
nize my wisdom. I feel my innate superiority to them. They 
cannot understand me now. I can afford to wait. My policies 
will demonstrate their own worth. Smile, endure, wait, the 
future is long and the years will put us all in our true positions.” 
Crowned with thorns, clothed in a cast-off robe, spat upon by 
rude soldiers, one can feel what Jesus would be thinking: “How 
strange that they should so misunderstand me! I forgive them. 
They do not know what they are doing. In the long future men 
will know me. I can endure it all and I will.” 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Northfield Announces 
Conferences 
The forty-fifth session of the Northfield 
neral conference of Christian workers 
ts at East Northfield, Mass., July 30- 
rust 15. Among the speakers from 
id will be Dr. John A. Hutton, editor 
f the British Weekly, London, and Rev. 
es Reid, minister of St. Andrews 
esbyterian church, Eastbourne, Eng- 
Other speakers are Rev. Robert R. 
ll of Philadelphia, Rev. Walter L. 
le of Richmond, Va., former modera- 
f the Presbyterian general assembly, 
sident E. Y. Mullins of Louisville, 
Prof. E. D. Harvey, secretary of the 
rning board of Yale in China, and 
Melvin E. Trotter, the evangelist. 


Professor Machen 
In England 
Prof. J. Gresham Machen, of Princeton 

theological seminary, is in England this 
mer lecturing under the auspices of 
Bible league. The Christian World 
ibes him as one who “has attained 
notoriety as one of the most bitter 
unrelenting fundamentalists.” 


Southern Presbyterian 

Church Shows Loss 

Statistics recently published for the 

resbyterian church in the U. S., often 
| the Southern Presbyterian church, 
the last five years, show a decrease 
th membership and contributions, for 
first time within that period. The 
lay school enrollment has increased, 
is only 1,000 greater than for 1924. 
decrease in membership is said to be 
to the clearing of the church rolls by 

dropping inactive members. 


New York Minister Preaches 
In London 

Rev. Edward Bleakney, minister of the 
ernacle Baptist church, Utica, N. Y., 
ched at the new Court chapel, Lon- 
on July 24, under an assignment 
by the council on interchange of 
ikers and preachers. He occupied the 
me pulpit one Sunday in August last 


fission Hostel to be 
Built in New Haven 
Plans have been drawn for a home for 
scopal missionaries on furlough, to be 
lt on the new campus of the Berkeley 
nity school as a part of the equipment 
ich it will have when it moves to New 
n next year to be in proximity to 
le university and divinity school. Rev. 
liam Palmer Ladd, president of Berke- 
divinity school, says that this is the 
t undertaking of this sort by the Epis- 
pal church in America. Students will 
access to courses in the two divinity 
ls and in the university. Yale divin- 
school has a well developed depart- 
t of missions under Professor Archer, 
| the important Day missions library. 
Single-handed 
apture 
ppreciative, if tardy, recognition should 
be given to the exploit of a prohibition 
enforcement officer who recently captured, 


single-handed, a rum-runner and its entire 
crew of eighteen men. This ought to be 
remembered as an offset to the statements 
frequently made as to the inefficiency of 
the enforcement unit. The young man 
had until lately been a reporter on a 
Washington newspaper, and it was per- 
haps in the pursuit of interviews that he 


learned the art of not taking no for an 
answer. 


Canadian Students Hold Camp 
In Washington State 

The Canadian student movement, which 
for several summers has invited American 
students to share its Bible study camp 


Chinese Christians State Aims 


HINESE CHRISTIANS have suf- 

fered more than missionaries during 
the recent months of trial. The ignorant 
have called them unpatriotic and hated 
them accordingly. The statements which 
they have issued in explanation and de- 
fense of their faith show the reality of 
their grasp upon the principles of Chris- 
tianity and give heartening promise of 
the spirit which will animate the Chinese 
church. 


THE BASIS OF THE GOSPEL 


Say the Christians of Soochow to the 
Chinese of other faiths: “The entrance of 
Christianity into China was entirely 
through the channel of voluntary desire 
on the part of those people in western 
countries who felt themselves called to 
cross into the far east to carry out the 
everlasting commission of Jesus Christ, 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.’ The financial 
contribution from western friends is no 
less a manifestation of their enthusiasm 
and faith in God. Both contributions are 
free from any directions by their govern- 
ment. All Christian work has come into 
existence and been erected purely on the 
foundations of ‘love,’ ‘equality’ and ‘lib- 
erty.’ Gospel preaching, medical work, 
education, philanthropy and social inter- 
course are the fruits of Christianity in 
China. We are keenly opposed to the 
existence of unequal treaties and still more 
to using them to back up missionary work. 
We are deeply sympathetic with our na- 
tion’s proposal to western countries to 
abolish all unequal treaties.” 


CHRISTIANITY VS, THE CHURCH 


The Methodist Episcopal group of Chi- 
nese in Kiangsi province point out the 
distinction between Christianity and the 
physical church: 

“The anti-Christians have formed a 
habit of accusing Christianity as some- 
thing evil and crying ‘down with Chris- 
tianity.. Once in a while, there might 
be found among the Christian group some 
false Christian. A distinction must be 
made between Christianity and_ the 
church. The former is the doctrine itself 
of Jesus Christ, the Savior, while the lat- 
ter is a means by which the doctrine is 
preached. Some churches, we confess, 
fail to represent Christ, in which case we, 
Christians, are losing no time in trying 
to reform and reorganize so as to, leave no 
room for opposition by the anti-Chris- 
tians. 

“As to Christ, he was a common man, 
a laborer, a leader of revolution; but his 
spirit was glory, heroism, sacrifice of his 
own life for ‘right,’ resurrection. His 


doctrine was love. His purpose was to 
save and to be our everlasting leader. As 
to us Christians, we are to imitate Jesus, 
to lift him up, to obey his commands and 
carry out his orders, to exert ourselves 
unreservedly along the lines of his work 
and thus to develop the power of the peo- 
ple, to release them from oppression, to 
emphasize the people’s life, to unite the 
people, to cast down imperialism, to se- 
cure liberty and equality.” 

The Christians of Kaifong set forth the 
aims of their churches to be: 

“To effect a thorough reformation of 
all systems and methods of work in the 
church which are contrary to the thought 
of the nation and which hinder the ex- 
pression of the truth and the establish- 
ment of an indigenous Christian church 
in China. 

“To unite all our fellow-Christians in 
the emphasis on spiritual development. 

“To enlarge the vision of Christians 
and to purify their brain from platitudes 
and to baptize them again with the spirit 
of God. 

“To exercise and develop real liberty in 
religion for each individual Christian. 

“To do away with all unequal treaties 
made between China and western coun- 
tries together with agreements contrary to 
Christian doctrine. 

“To effect Christian humanism and to 
cast down any militarist’s action or regime 
detrimental to both the people and the 
nation.” 


WILL CONDUCT OWN CHURCH 


The Chinese Christians whose church 
membership is with the Presbyterians in 
Kiangyin relate how the Christian minis- 
try grew in their midst: 

“Since the Christian mission came to 
Kiangyin, thirty years have elapsed, dur- 
ing which it has gone to the edge of 
every possibility in exercising to the full- 
est its power upon social service of what- 
ever kind to accomplish human welfare. 
When there was necd of healing, hospi- 
tals were established for the people; when 
there was need of education, schools were 
erected for the people; when there was 
need of religious teaching, churches were 
founded for the people. The Christians 
here are, most of them, instances of 
Christian love and examples of moral pur- 
ity. On the other hand, there are very 
few radically bad false Christians, prac- 
tically none, who have availed themselves 
of their privileges from religion and 
caused some trouble to the locality. 

“We were overwhelmed with shame 
and fear; the former for our past utter 
delinquency in all church affairs and sole 

(Continued on page 909) oor 
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under the leadership of Dr. H. B. Shar- 
man, is holding a camp this summer, July 
16 to Aug. 20, at Waldheim, Eastsound, 
Wash., for the fuller cooperation of stu- 
dents from both sides of the line. 


Will Hold Conference 
In the Ozarks 

The Ozark young people’s conference 
will be held at the Y. M. C. A. camp at 
Hollister, Mo., Aug. 8-15. J. H. Jones, of 
Springfield, Mo., is the conference direc- 
tor, and Charles Darsie conference dean. 


Supercentenarian Minister 
Finishes His Course 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty records 
the recent death of Rev. James Willis 
Wellons, a minister of the Christian 
church, who was one hundred and one 
years old on Jan. 1, about six months be- 
fore his death. He had been a preacher 
for seventy-three years. He was actively 
interested in Elon college, and had been 
a member of its board of trustees since its 
organization in 1889. Six thousand per- 
sons were converted under his ministry. 


New Member for Staff of 
Christian Herald 

Dr. Ernest Hurst Cherrington is an- 
nounced as a new contributing editor of 
the Christian Herald. He has been cor- 
responding secretary of the Methodist 
board of home missions and church exten- 
sion, is active in the work of the federal 
council, and has been from the start chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
national temperance council. 


Will Congregationalism Furnish 
The Missing Link? 

Dr. W. E. Orchard thinks that Congre- 
gationalism may have within it the power 
to furnish the long sought reconciliation 
between catholicism, 
both of which, he thinks, hold something 
necessary for a full Christianity. “We 
maintain,” he says, “that the refusal to 
enforce a certain form of ordination or to 
accept an imposed creed does not preclude 
the voluntary acceptance of either.” He 
thinks that cannot long 
maintain itself without a dogmatic basis 
and apart from sacramental devotion. 


Rhodes Scholars Do Not 
Dominate the World 
Dissatisfaction has been expressed in 
several quarters at the fact that the 
Rhodes scholarships have not yet pro- 
duced men who have materially altered 
the state of the world or the relations of 
the nations to one another. 


protestantism and 


evangelicalism 


Perhaps too 
The 400 Americans 
who held these scholarships before the 


much was expected. 


war, and the older ones of whom are now 
around forty years old, are a very small 
per cent of the educated leadership of this 
country. A few of them have made their 
mark, but it seems unreasonable to expect 
that all of them together would have revo- 
lutionized the world so soon. 


People’s Church Prospers 
In Chicago 

Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of the 
People’s church of Chicago, recently cele- 
brated his fifteenth year as pastor of the 
church. At the annual meeting of the 
congregation he was unanimously called 
for another year and presented with $1,500 
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as an expression of appreciation. Dr. and 
Mrs. Bradley are spending the summer 
abroad. Dr. Bradley is preaching in Lon- 
don, Belfast, Swansea, New Castle-on- 
Tyne, Warwick and Prague. He is one 
of the three American delegates to the 
international congress of free religion 
being held in Prague, Czechoslovakia, and 
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will address the congress on September 
5. Prof. H. E. B. Speight, of Tufts col. 
lege and Professor Otto of the University 
of Wisconsin, are the other two American 
delegates. Dr. Bradley will preach his 
opening sermon in Chicago October 2, 
Last year the pledges of the church in. 
creased $8,000 and the collections $6,000 


Claims Industrialism Challenges Democracy 


HE RELATION of individual liberty 

to the acceptance of authority in civil 
and economic society is bound up with 
the whole conception of life and there- 
fore is a matter of morals and ultimately 
a matter of religion. So says André 
Siegfried in a thoughtful article in the 
Student World. There are always ten- 
sions between individual interests and 
social interests, and the ways in which 
and the extent to which these two are rec- 
onciled determines the character of a civil- 
ization. The writer analyzes three distinct 
solutions of this problem of the relation 
of the individual to authority. 


THE MYSTICAL STATE 


“The German conception is well known. 
According to the ideas of Luther, the laws 
governing the world are bad, nature is 
given up to injustice and evil. In this 
world, in which the state functions, the 
gospel cannot be applied in its entirety; 
the only law which is valid is the law of 
force. In the earthly domain it is the 
prince who has received from God the 
right to wield the sword, the charge of 
promoting the welfare of the state ac- 
cording to the laws applicable to it. The 
individual, even the Christian, will there- 
fore serve the state in temporal matters, 
without discussion, without asking that it 
shall adopt Christian principles; at the 
same time he will jealously preserve the 
freedom of his soul. This conception, 
based, it must be admitted, on a realistic 
view of life, results in the subordination 
of the individual to the state. It has even 
led, in Germany, to a mysticism of the 
state, allied to a political cynicism of the 
most evident type. Sut the social pro- 
ductiveness of this system (at any rate in 
the hands of the Germans) is extraor- 
dinary, because the life of the soul being 
lived apart, all the strictly human forces 
are directed toward the same end with- 
out conflict between them, rather in col- 
laboration. 

“Protestant Anglo-Saxondom _ starts 
with the fundamental assumption that 
there cannot be two moralities, one for 
the individual, and another for the state. 
It looks on such a dualism, in all sincerity, 
as utterly wrong. According to its view 
(and it is here in the direct Calvinist 
tradition) it is the duty of the Christian 
to establish the kingdom of God upon 
earth, and to take his share whole-heart- 
edly in the life of society. The Christian 
must be a citizen; there is no conflict be- 
tween his duties as a Christian and as 
a member of the state, because there is, 
or ought to be, no conflict between Chris- 
tianity and society. The duty of the 
protestant is therefore to make the state 
Christian; it is also his duty to make his 
contribution to the life of society; and it 
is most emphatically his duty to draw 
from that life his personal advantage. 


God rewards the Christian by giving him 
material success. 


PRODUCTION A FORM OF MORALITY 


“The results of this conception on the 
collective life of the Anglo-Saxon groups 
have been tremendous. The Americans 
seem to have pushed this original idea to 
its extreme limits; as many of them see 
it, the Christian is the greatest producer; 
from this it is only a step to say that in 
order to ‘produce’ the citizen must be a 
Christian. The doctrine of vast output 
in the United States tends to make pro- 
duction a form of morality, and ‘social 
service’ the most practical expression of 
the Christian virtues. 

“The advantage of this system, as in 
the case of the Germans, is an enormous 
production, together with a voluntarily 
accepted social discipline, with the forces 
of Christianity working toward the 
same end as the social organism, and at 
times almost identified with it. The dis- 
advantages are the menace to the in- 
dividual, the danger that the church will 
use its power in the service of human 
ends, and the tendency to hypocrisy, men 
believing that they are serving the cause 
of morality when in reality they are serv- 
ing their own interest. 

“Compared to the foregoing, the French 
conception seems at the first glance com- 
plex, inorganic and ineffective; above all, 
as compared to Germany or the Anglo- 
Saxon societies, it is remarkably unpro- 
ductive from the social point of view. At 
the heart of the whole is individuality. 
The Frenchman, much more than the 
German, is before all else a person. In 
his output, whether he is making a clock 
or a book, or growing vegetables, he is 
above all a craftsman, taking a joy in do- 
ing the whole job himself, interested in 
his creation, unwilling and unable to col- 
laborate with others. These individual 
excellences are social failings. The 
Frenchman, while admirable in excep- 
tional circumstances which call for ini- 
tiative and intelligence, does not shine 
in the discipline of daily life; he lends 
himself less readily than any other people 
to the “mass production” which modern 
methods call for. In this respect he is 
not social. 

IS PRODUCTION WORTH ITS PRICE? 

“On the other hand, he has in a higher 
degree than the peoples of the north, the 
idea of the family and the clan. In or- 
der to realize the part played by the 
French family, one must have lived in 
countries like the United States, where 
family influence is reduced almost to 
nothing. 

“We have seen the important part 
played by protestantism in the formation 
of the social life of the Anglo-Saxon. 

(Continued on page 911) 
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over any previous year. It was the first 
year that the church worshiped in its 
new building. There were only four Sun- 
days during the year when the new audi- 
torium was large enough to seat the 
people who desired to attend the services. 
The church has also a large radio audience. 


Green Acre Institute of 
World Unity 

During the entire month of August an 
institute of world unity will be conducted 
at Green Acre, Eliot, Maine. The insti- 
tute will consist of five courses of lectures 
on nationalism and internationalism, the 
making of the modern mind, compara- 
tive religion, science and religion, and the 
relations of east and west, by five dis- 
tinguished lecturers. Green Acre was 
founded over thirty years ago and the 
succession of notable men who have par- 
ticipated in its conferences has established 
a tradition of devotion to the ideals of 
peace and fraternity. 


Professor Ames Becomes Disciples 
Divinity House Dean 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Disciples divinity house of 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Edward S. 
Ames was elected dean. Dr. W. E. Garri- 
son resigned the deanship after six years 
of service, but remains as associate pro- 
fessor of church history in the divinity 
house and in the divinity school of the 
university, and continues his work as lit- 
erary editor of The Christian Century. He 
has completed the fund for the erection of 
the building of the divinity house and work 
will be begun soon in accordance with 
plans which have already been drawn. Dr. 
Ames is well qualified for this new honor 
by long years of efficient service in the de- 
partment of philosophy and psychology in 
the University of Chicago, and by his suc- 
cessful pastorate in the University Church 
of the Disciples, opposite the university 
campus. The church building, completed 
two years ago, is a model of beauty and 
utility as a church structure, and it will 


CHINESE STATE AIMS 
(Continued from page 907) 
dependence on the support of the mis- 
sion, the latter for our inability to take 
up so suddenly such a great responsibil- 
ity. In view of the fact, however, that, though 
the Chinese church has been brought up 
under the care and nurture of the mission 
for thirty years, and the time should 
be mature when she should be able to 
walk by herself and be independent, we 
cannot but shoulder the responsibility 
which is by right ours from the begin- 
ning. As the church is entirely for the 
Chinese, the mission can only assist, but 
should not take whole charge of church 
affairs. We are therefore making up our 
minds to try our very best to maintain 
temporarily the present affairs till the 
Missionaries come back, but as the aim 
of the church is to preach truth and to 
help society and its purpose to effect 
spiritual life and love and to accomplish 
the salvation of the world, we can only 
work within this sphere and shall not 
care for other things. We will try our 
utmost to serve society and to accomplish 

the welfare of the people.” 
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dormitory of the divinity house on the 
eastern portion of the lot. The number of 
Disciple students in residence at the uni- 
versity this summer is the largest in its 
history. Dr. Ames brings to the deanship 
a wealth of experience and acquaintance 
that promises a steady advance in the in- 
terests of the institution. 


New Library at Louvain Will 
Soon Be Completed 

The new library building for the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, funds for which were 
raised in America to replace the build- 
ing destroyed during the first year of the 
war, will soon be completed. The funds 
originally provided proved insufficient be- 
cause of the depreciation of the Belgian 
franc, but additional subscriptions have 
doubled the original amount and the 
money now in hand is believed to be suf- 
ficient for the purpose. At present the 
remarkable collection of books, which 
constitutes one of the most truly inter- 
national libraries in existence, is stacked 
away in attics and spare rooms all over 
the town. 


Princeton Seminary Trustees 
Accept Assembly’s Decree 

The board of trustees of Princeton 
theological seminary has unanimously 
passed a resolution affirming its fidelity 
to the historical theological position of 
the seminary, its hope that the plan of 
reorganization will not impair that posi- 
tion, and its willingness to cooperate in 
reorganizing under a single board of con- 
trol. A committee has been appointed to 
confer with the board of directors, with 
the general assembly’s committee, and 
with the faculty, to perfect and carry into 
effect a plan of reorganization. 


Speaking of the Validity 
Of Orders 

Apropos of the Lausanne conference, 
the Reformed Church Messenger, laps- 
ing from solemnity but not from serious- 
ness, the classic lines about the 
great with little fleas upon their 
backs to bite ’em, which little fleas have 
lesser fleas, so on ad infinitum, and sug- 
gests that there is a parallel in the at- 
titude of Greek Catholics who say to 
Roman Catholics—“Your priests are not 
priests,” and Roman Catholics who say to 
Episcopalians, “Your priests are not 
priests,” and Episcopalians who say to 
protestants, “Your ministers are not min- 
isters’—only the protestants have not 
yet found anybody to bite. The Church- 
man (Episcopalian) quotes the whole and 
heads it (tellingly), “What is the dif- 
ference?” 


recalls 
fleas 


European Students Find 
Way to Harmony 

The southeastern European conference 
of the world’s student Christian federa- 
tion, which was held in May at Aigen-im- 
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Ennstal, Austria, was remarkable for its 
fraternal cooperation between members 
of widely different religious bodies. Ro- 
man Catholics, protestants, and Russian 
and Greek Orthodox were represented 
not only among the members of the con- 
ference but also among its leaders and 
speakers. The three principal speakers 
were a Lutheran pastor who spoke on 
“Christ and modern intellectual life,” a 
Russian Orthodox on “Christ and modern 
spiritual life,’ and a Roman Catholic 
monsignor on “Christ and modern social 
life.” Bible study groups were conducted 
in French, German, and Russian. Ten 











Unusual 
TOURS 


NEAR and Mediterranean Trip. September 20—93 
EAST days. Eminent educational leader. Visiting 
Athens, Constantinople, Cairo, Jerusalem. 
we includes Angora, Khartoum and other un 
laces. 


ROUND October 15—173 days. Each country visited 

THE at ideal time—Chrysanthemum time in 

WORLD Japan—Religious festivals in India—Week 

in Java—Spring in E; —Palestine at 

Easter. World-renowned leader will make contacts 
with people of importance. 


SOUTH January 19—79 days. Including Inca 
AMERICA Ruins and Iguazu Falls. Under com- 
petent leader. 


NORTH January, 1928. Motor trip under direction 
AFRICA of a person who has lived in that country: 

offers opportunities for doing and seeing 
the unusual. 


EUROPE. Independent itineraries and steamship 
bookings to all parts of the world. 


For detailed information write or call 
WORLD 
ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


61 West 49th St., New York City 











Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 
Prepares men and women for the various 
religious vocations, at home and abroad. 

In addition to standard courses the School 
is notably equipped to afford special training 
in numerous timely subjects, as, for example: 
City and Rural pastorates, Week-day Church 
Schools, Ministry in Buddhist 4 Pales- 
tinian archaeology (Excavations at Mizpah of 
Benjamin). 

Carefully directed field experience. 
Opportunities for self support. 
Facilities of University of California, 
New and commodious buildings. 

62d year begins August 15, 1927. 


Herman F. Swartz, President. 


California is a great place in which to study 
and live. 














) Auburn Seminary 


Before you decide where to study 
theology, read carefully the catalog of 
this institution. Next term opens Sep- 
tember 21, 1927. 


HARRY LATHROP REED, Pres. 
Auburn, N. Y. 














Olivet 





Olivet Camp, on beautiful Lake Geneva, at Williams 
Bay, Wisconsin, invites you to spend 
there this season, assuring you every comfort and courtesy 
possible and at very m 
tions. Write for this season's rates, both board and 
house-keeping, to Olivet Camp, care of Olivet Institute, 
pees Cleveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 10% discount 


your vacation 


est rates for good accommoda- 


ters 
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nationalities were represented. The con- 
ference finished with a two days excur- 
sion to the thirteenth century Benedictine 
abbey of Sekkau. The north European 
leaders conference of the movement will 
be held at Sigulda, near Riga, in Latvia, 
July 20-26. 


Union Enterprises Flourish 
During Summer 

Waukegan (Ill.) churches are promot- 
ing two cooperative enterprises this sum- 
mer, as in former years, namely, union 
Sunday evening services and daily vaca- 
tion Bible The union meeting 
series lasts throughout July and August, 
with services in the Baptist and Methodist 
churches, one month each. Senator 
Charles S. Deneen, of Illinois, opened the 
series July 3 with a patriotic address, and 
Ralph Connor (Rev. Charles W. Gordon), 
of Winnipeg, followed, with Prof. Mc- 
Fadyen of Glasgow, Coach Alonzo A. 
Stagg, of Chicago, Dr. Frank O. Beck, 
of Garrett Biblical Institute, Alfred C. 

Li, and Harrold P. Flint also on the 
schedule. The vacation Bible schools are 
being held for the four weeks July 5-29 
in three of the public school buildings. 
Each school had an enrollment of 125 at 
the close of the second day, with 200 ex- 
pected before the end of the first week. 
Worship training and music are being 
emphasized this year. The closing exer- 
held Sunday evening, July 
31, at the Armory building. Miss Mar- 
garet Patt, Miss Neva Webb, and Mrs. 
N. A. Borop are principals, and Rev. 
H. G. Nylin is director of the schools. 


schools. 


cises will be 


Staggering Penalty for 
Sunday Baseball 

That professional baseball is a “worldly 
employment” is a proposition which seems 
scarcely debatable. The supreme court 
of Pennsylvania has affirmed not only 
that this is so, but that under a statute 
of 1794 engaging in this worldly employ- 
ment on Sunday is a misdemeanor and 
subjects the offender to the penalty pro- 
vided by the statute. The contention of 
the state was that the club violated its 
charter by doing the illegal act. The pen- 
alty is a fine of four dollars—about the 
price of one good seat. The state started 
quo warranto proceedings to prevent the 
team from continuing to play on Sunday. 


Distinguished Methodist Minister 
And Educator Dies 

Dr. Guy Potter Benton, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., died on June 28 after a long and 
varied career in the ministry of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church and in educational 
work. He was at different times presi- 
dent of Upper lowa university, Miami uni- 
versty, the University of Vermont, and 
the University of the Philippines. 


Southern Women Ask No 
Mob Protection 

A group of the representative 
women of the Mississippi re- 
cently met to voice the protest of southern 
womanhood against the outbreaks of mob 
violence which had lately occurred. In 
view of the fact that such acts find their 
frequent and almost only excuse in the 
claim that they are done in defense of the 
sanctity of womanhood, the following 
words from these women are significant: 


most 
state of 
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“We place ourselves on record as unalter- 
ably opposed to mob murder. The bar- 
baric practice of lynching arouses un- 
christian passions, violates the sovereignty 
of our state, brings Mississippi into dis- 
repute in the eyes of the world, and brutal- 
izes all those who come within its evil 
influence. As southern women we hold 
that no circumstances can ever justify 
mob action and that in no instance is it 
an exhibition of chivalric consideration for 
the honor of womanhood.” 


Would Drop Denominational 
Name to Promote Union 

The substitution of the name “The 
United Church of Christ” for “Congrega- 
tional” in order to facilitate the denomi- 
national mergers now in prospect was 
suggested by Professor Edwin K. Mitch- 
ell, graduate professor of church history 
in Hartford theological seminary, ac- 
cording to a recent report in the Hartford 
Times. This is in line with the sentiment 
expressed at the meeting of the national 
council at Omaha. Many of the Congre- 
gational churches in New England now 
have no other legal name than “Church 
of Christ.” 


Nullification Again Easier 
Than Divorce 

Again the papal rota has discovered, 
somewhat tardily, the nullity of a mar- 
riage that had passed as valid for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and Signor Mar- 
coni, having been divorced by his protes- 
tant wife in 1924, is now found never to 
have been married at all and so has been 
enabled to marry a countess of the papal 
aristocracy. The first supposed marriage 
was declared null because the contracting 
parties, urged by the bride’s mother, 
agreed in advance that it should be sub- 
ject to the ordinary civil law in regard to 
the possibility of divorce, and not abso- 
lutely indissoluble as Catholic law re- 
quires. 


Catholics Active 
In Sweden 

There is a revival of Catholic activity 
in Sweden, both in the building of 
churches and in the effort to make con- 
verts, according to the Catholic Citizen. 
There are at present only a little over 
three thousand Catholics in Sweden, out 
of a population of nearly six million. 
There will be a general Scandinavian pil- 
grimage to Lourdes during the present 
month, 


A Week of Kindness— 
Why Not Several? 

France, it is reported by the Christian 
Science Monitor, has been observing a 
kindness week—‘une semaine de la 
bonté.”. The Christmas season serves 
some such purpose, but here the idea was 
to suggest that human relations could be 
carried on in the spirit of good will even 
while business is being done as usual. 
“During this week everybody was ex- 
pected to take opportunities and to make 
opportunities of performing generous 
deeds. Everybody was requested to culti- 
vate kindly thoughts. The French tried 
during that week to love their neighbors 
as themselves. They reminded themselves 
that it is a duty to treat animals well. 
They were besought by distinguished 
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speakers to render assistance to their fel- 
lows—younger or older, weaker or poorer 
—who need that assistance.” 


High Pressure Evangelism 
Fails in Australia 

Spectacular evangelism apparently does 
not give any more satisfactory results 
under the southern cross than it does in 
our part of the world. Commenting edi- 
torially on a recent great meeting by one 
of the best of the great evangelists, the 
Australian Christian World says: “There 
can be no doubt—and it may at once be 
frankly stated—that the mission of Gipsy 
Smith to Australia was disappointing in 
everything but in its monetary results, 
But in regard to spiritual and permanent 
results, it must be admitted there was 
some disappointment. There is something 
in the modern life of the churches and of 
the community that is not in harmony 
with spectacular evangelism. No doubt 
here and there the appeal is effective; but 
if anything like the same amount of ef- 
fort and prayer were put into ordinary 
pastoral work along evangelistic lines the 
results would be much more widespread 
and lasting. It will be some time, we 
imagine, before the churches of Australia 
will put themselves behind another such 
effort, and when they do they will be well 
advised to finance the occasion in a 
quieter fashion and not allow the money 
aspect of it to loom so largely and so 
constantly before the audiences that may 
assemble to greet the missioner and to 
listen to his message.” 


Death of American Bible 
Society Secretary 

One of the general secretarie¢ of the 
American Bible society, Dr. Arthur C. 
Ryan, died on June 22, at his home in 
Scarsdale, N. Y., at the age of 48. Dr. 
Ryan was formerly secretary of the 
Levant agency of the society, with head- 
quarters at Constantinople, and was for 
four years a missionary under the Amer- 
ican board in Turkey and Asia Minor. 


W. Erskine Blackburn, Glasgow 
Preacher, Now in America 

Rev. W. Erskine Blackburn, of Renfield 
Street church, Glasgow, whose work in 
that downtown field is highly lauded by 
Dr. Fosdick, has recently arrived in 
America. He will preach at the First 
Presbyterian church, Lake Forest, IIl., for 
two months and has speaking engage- 
ments also in Montreal, at Winona Lake, 
and at the Chicago theological seminary. 
During his absence from Glasgow, Dr. 
Blackburn’s pulpit will be occupied by 
Dr. Archibald Black, brother of Dr. Hugh 











Church Furniture 
Globecraft Sbops 


Since 1876 
Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Teil 
us your needs. Before you buy—compare! 
Globe Furniture ASfg. Co. 
18 Park Place — ‘Wortbville, Mich. 














CHURCH FURNITURE 
E thing for Church and Sunday School 
me actory to You. Finecctalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
4106 South 4th St.» Greenville, Li 
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Black, Rev. George Stewart, of New 
York, and Rev. A. Z. Conrad of Boston. 


Dr. F. B. Meyer at 81 
Arrives for Canadian Tour 


Dr. F. B. Meyer, famous English 


preacher, and incidentally an octogenarian, 
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INDUSTRIALISM CHALLENGES 
(Continued from page 911) 

With us, the Catholic church has not, it 
must be admitted, until quite recently, 
worked in the same direction. In its long 
struggle with the French revolution it has 
not given its whole-hearted support to the 
non-religious state, it has not contrib- 
uted to develop in the French a conscious- 
ness of their responsibility as citizens. The 
evolution of Catholicism toward social 
action and civic responsibility is of re- 
cent growth, and it has shown its great- 
est vigor in combating the elements of 
anarchy, in the defense of order against 
the social revolution, in an insistence on 
the duty of increasing the birth rate, and 
of patriotism (although the latest devel- 
opment seems to be carrying the church 
in the direction of pacifism). It cannot 
be denied that democracy in France has 
failed to find its true guiding principle 
and its true equilibrium. 

“In an industrially organized society, 
subordination and discipline are necessi- 
It becomes difficult to refer to the 
general vote problems of an infinite com- 
plexity, which call for a good deal of 
technical knowledge and can clearly not 
be resolved by the average intelligence. 
We are therefore driven to ask ourselves 
whether the principles of the French rev- 
olution—equality, liberty, individuality— 
can be applied practically in the direction 
of the great industrial communities of our 
day. 





tated. 


OUTPUT OR PERSONALITY 


“But the question is whether produc- 
tion and output are ends of sufficient im- 
portance for us to consent to sacrifice 
to them our personality. The rdle of 
France is to create individuals. It is pos- 
sible that this ideal may unhappily not 
be compatible with a smoothly running 
telephone service! Can we entrust a de- 
locracy with the task of determining 
the general interest and seeing that it is 
realized? I would answer yes, in the case 
of a peasant society, not too big, com- 
posed of social equals and having at its 
disposal the means of living in com- 
parative prosperity. I should be more 
doubtful in the case of an industrialized 
society, naturally complex and in virtue 
of its very size beyond the grasp of the 
average mentality. Complex societies of 
the modern industrial type demand from 
the citizen either a renunciation of his 
rights or their delegation to what is es- 
sentially an aristocracy. 

“The problem consists, in the first 
place, in knowing what we want. Shall 
we seek, in a society, to produce individ- 
vals? Or shall we rather aim before all 
else at output, at social production? Per- 
haps it is the old medieval conflict be- 
tween nominalism and realism in a new 
form. Is the individual or the social 
body the essential thing? The relative 
merits of these two types of society 
constitute one of the most burning ques- 
tions of our day.” 
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left England on June 29 for America and 
Canada. He has many engagements in 
both countries. He plans to speak in 
Montreal July 31 and will address confer- 
ences daily at Knowlton, Quebec, and in 
Sackville, N. B. Before his tour ends he 
expects to go as far west as Calgary. 


Australian Preacher-Essayist 
To Visit America 

Rev. F. W. Boreham, Australian min- 
ister, whose books of essays are fully as 
popular in America as in his own land, 
plans to visit America next spring. He 
will preach and lecture throughout Can- 
ada and the United States. 


American Party Unhurt by 
Jerusalem Earthquake 

A large party of American tourists, led 
by Dr. Ray Allen, well known Methodist 
minister of Hornell, N. Y., was in Jeru- 
salem at the time the earthquake hit there. 
Cabled information states that, while the 
party watched considerable destruction 
take place, none of its members was in- 
jured. 


Prof. Baker, of Chicago, 
Accident Victim 

Dr. Archibald G. Baker, professor of 
missions in the divinity school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was run over by a 
motor truck on the streets of that city on 
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July 18. Amputation of one leg was 
necessary following the accident. Profes- 
sor Baker had recently returned to his 
teaching duties, following an extensive trip 
through the far east, in the course of 
which he held long interviews with Boro- 
din, Eugene Chen, and others prominent 
in the Hankow government, as to the 
future of religion in China. 
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Clear — logical — convincing 


THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


will be published on 
AUGUST 10 











The supreme importance of the 
outlawry of war in relation to en- 
during world peace—the masterful 
and thorough handling of the sub- 
ject by the author—the dominant 
and growing interest in interna- 
tional peace make this a book to 
read at once. It will go to the 
forefront quickly. 
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